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XC ULD we be a moment RE rar to be 
any man's Duty,. by ſome poſitive injunction 
divine or human, to make the Gaming; Table 
1 his conſtant Occupation; — if ſo cireumſtanced . 
be ſhould diſcharge that Duty with alagrity and 
à2chearful perſeverance; ſupporting an eyen tem 
per in all his great and ſudden changes of for- 
\ rune, we could not heſitate in applauding him. 
So trying a ſituation, ſo well filled, could not fail 
to command our Reſpect and Kamen, ai 
would denote a truly philoſophical ſpirit. 
1 But let us take away the circumſtance of. his . 
. mg; injeingd to follow this mode of life, and 
the caſe is now altered. Howſoever we may be 
ſtruck with his equanimity, we muſt at leaſt loſe 
our reſpect for one who is daily expoſing. A 
frumneſs of his mind to the ſevereſt ſnocks, with- 
odbut any laudable End to allege in excuſe of his 
J temerity. — Will he ſay that it is needleſs to urge 
a7 End of his 8 Purſnit beſides de Amuſe me ment 
| . 5 ö © -N A . which | 
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2, - cannot be in earneſt; or elſe he has forgot the 


vaſt fund of amuſement provided for Man by 
Nature, which has given hint ſich a Vöriety of 
Powers capable of being exerted in ſuch a variety 
of ways. To. ſee a Being thus furniſhed, who 
yet relinquiſhes all his own powers, and flies to 
what is mere matter of Chance, which can nele _ 
cher gratify his natural Appetites, pleaſe bis 
Imagination, nor exerciſe his Ingenuity to any 


Hood: -patpoſe, 1 to behold. an vhieſe ery | 
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75 Our Ridieule however muſt give way to mote 


ferious , when ve reflect upon the great 
ee of him who ventures his Fortune, 
ot any conſiderable part of it, upon the throw 
of Die. And'theſe: thoughts, ſeribus as they 
„ will be loſt in yer more ſerious ones, if we 
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Weed to what more imm 
| Gafneſtet in his dwn Perſon, if we look-inco his 
5 Mind and Feelings, haraſſed by a ſeries of vio- 
TH ent agitations, and in a manner excluded from 
il | Al the common delights of life. Here we might 
Feſt, in a fentiment'of* Pity for a man thus mi- 
| — Kiable; were we not led ſtill further, to ſee him 
oy as abandoning all true [principles of Virtue and 
Benevolence, and in conſequence bringing Di- 
ſtteſs and Miſery upon thoſe who are donnected 
wih him by private or public ties; — cine; 
| 'Þ nw the tragedy which he has been ting, - 
OS nn as Ba with 


* 


ä 


- a an Sy Dank; ay the hand. of bee — 
ne, eee, Porn 
Such are the general ideas wig Ar a e | 
| of the Gameſter's life. But it is neceſſary to de- 
ſtend to Particulars. In doing which. although 
there might be ample toom to expoſe the practiſe 
of Gaming as in itſelf trifling and ridiculous, 
for the employment of a Being like Man, yet 
it ſeems proper to follow more cloſely the Subject Fon 
| propoſed, which epd us & e ee * „ 
Tl Gaming: n | 
I. Let us ks firſt "oy Efes upon "Effets upen 
the Gameſter's Fortune. And, to limit we Fortune. 8 
"ourſelves the more ſtrictly, under this head, to 
he charge of Imprudence, let us for the preſent 
cdonceive his Fortune as intended purely for his 
odnn Enjoyment, excluding all the claims which 
| are commonly allowed to * roy ties s of 
TJ Mond or other connexions. 
FF There is ſomething in the beetle 1 5 
nature of this expenſe, which ſtrongly . *. | 
"marks its difference from all other Kinds of ex= 
penſe; which 1 is, that it knows no Limit. Look 
- at any other ſpecies of prodigality ; ; and you _ _ 
Will diſcern a kind of natural boundary, beyond 
Which the Prodigal, though unreſtrained by prin- 
_* ciple, has no Temprationto go. The man Who, 
either through Gluttony or Oſtentation, adds a 
ſecond Courſe to his Table, by no means lies 
: 3 afterwards under the ſame temptation to add a 
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PO OR is not pb true, but muſt. be clearly | 
perceived to be ſo by the verieſt Glutton and the 
moſt vainly oſtentatious, that their reſpeckive 
enjoyments will not be increaſed. by a third 
1 yy _ courſe, added to the two, ſo much as by a ſecond 
„ added to the firſt; — and not only not fo much, 


_—_ E - io even far. leſs than in proportion to the in- 
| cireaſe of expenſe. Or, if a third courſe be ſtill, 
1 | contended. for, and even a fourth, yet, without 


i © Fixing where the limit is, we may ſafely affirm 
= that there muſt be one, beyond which all expenſe 
would be totally loſt as to the end propoſed by 
it, and would make a man ridiculous even in the 
eyes of the moſt extravagant. b This. i is applica- 


ble to other kinds of expenſe ; Houſes, Apparel, 
—_ Equipages, and ſo on. And this is true not only 
{ 1 4 ꝗſo the Number, but the Quality alſo. In 
Wl every, common article of expenſe, there exiſts 
Will either a higheſt Quality and Excellence, which 
! _ 5 nothing can exceed, or one which it would anſwer 
Wl nm End to exceed, as nothing would be added 1 
if | We. by it to the ſenſual enjoyment or to the reputati- 
on of Shew and Magnificence, — But when the 


expenſe comes to be that of Money ſtaked upon 

a board, all limits ſeem to vaniſh, and the whole 

train of ideas to be changed. If we conceive a 
man to play through Avarice, he is naturally led 
| 5 on by conſidering, that the larger ſum he ſtakes 
| 5 5 the larger he will take up in caſe he wins; if to 
1 „ A a Wealth, he nn feels. chat the 
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beter number of rouleaus he * FRAY * 
Steater man he appears, and that the figure be 


makes is ever in proportion to che number of 


them depoſited. Or, if he plays without any 
Giſtinct motive, through mere habit or blind in- 
fatuation, the ſame power which bas carried him 
one length will carry him another, if he is weak = 
enough to be carried on by it : there is not a check 
in the nature of the thing itſelf, as there is in 


other expenſes; ſo long as he has ſupplies of 
_  Caſhor Credit, the number of guineas for which 
he may play is unlimited, like the arithmetical 
figures that will expreſs them; and the advance 
from a ſmaller ſtake to a larger ſeems as natural 


amongſt thouſands of pounds as e Ws 
 Ureds OR” Sg ras, + 
In vain would the Gameſter contend. po ay 
that all this is nothing to the pur- Gaming. > 
poſe, by alleging that the prudent man will riſque | 
no ſum the loſs of which can' materially affect 
his fortune, and that. if the imprudent man does 
"otherwiſe, he is to be blamed as imprudent ra- 
ther than as a Gameſter. It is anſwered; we all 
know that there are many perſons in the world 
imprudent enough to ſpend their money as far 
as there are temptations to draw them on, in 
their particular line of expenſe. If then there is 
one line of expenſe, as Gaming, which (having . 
in itſelf no natural check to its exceſſes) does 


Hun preſent ſucceſſive e beyond 
A 0 | A 3 n all 


by deſerving of cenſure,” and a man's imprudence 
_ at the Gaming Table is not to be confounded 
with any general charge of imprudence againft 8 
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him as a Man. Nor has the Gameſter any rea- 
© fon to expect that he ſhall have more ſelf com-“ 
mand to ſtop where he pleaſes, than the profule 
in any other article of expenſe. Indeed it might 
appear otherwiſe to one who was coolly conſider- 
ing the nature of Play ; as there is clearly no en- 
couragement to him who plays fair, to hope for 
Gun open the whole: — but confirmed experi- 
ence tells us that people are in fact hurried on 5 
by the temptations of the Gaming Table, as 
ſtrongly at leaſt as s by _ of 1 other bee 
of prodigality. - N * 
There is a great - Fallacy EY ew =” 
the playing upon an equality of Chance, 


ex e. 


which deſerves to be well conſidered. It may . 


be thought, chat if a man plays upon an equal 
chance of loſs and gain, or lays the odds that 


are juſtified by mathematical calculation, he runs 5 


no riſque for which he can be blamed on the - 
ſcore of Prudence. But the contrary may be 
ſhewn. Not that the Fallacy is ef any conſe- 
quence in the ſmall ſums which are frequently 
played for in a domeſtic game at Cards; but it 


- is of very great importance when the ſtake is a 4 
large part of a man's fortune. Let us ſuppoſe 
bs guineas to go to the 


l 


5 _ 


ty 


n 8 
thrown ha ſets upon it three thouſand — 


in ſtrictneſz he has ſome ſmall odds in his favour, % 
but for the preſent argument we may very well 


" him to play upon an equality of changes 
fa that his Expectation is worth three thouſand 


Suineas, being preeiſely of the ſame value with 
his own ftakez and, mathematically ſpeaking, 
ve muſt allow him to play without either advan. · 
tage or diſad vantage. But if we attend to the 
1 of his winning and loſing, reſpect· 5 
 ively, we ſhall ſee the thing in a differ- pngusagbe 
ent light. If ha wins, he raiſes his * 


fortune to nine thouſand guineas; and 1 


it is increaſed in the proportion of three to two. 


I he loſes, he reduces it to rte thouſand gui - 


neas; and therefore it is diminiſhed in the pro- 
portion of two to one. So that he has but the 


ſams ehance for increaling his fortune in one vr 
portion, Which he runs of diminiſhing it in a 
much greater, Wherefore, although he is upon 
_ equal terms with the perſon againſt whom he 
Plays, yet, in reſpect of his own increaſe or 
_ diminution of Happineſs, he certainly plays to 
diſadyvantage. For it is far from being true that 


one and the fame ſum of money, added to a 


man's fortune in one caſe, and taken from it in 
another, will affect him equally in the two - 
1 peas even ay grained Junk 9 5 if, 


alen - 


14 
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3 Co 5 1 5 
et von it, cer be 4 certain n 
Which it is increaſed or diiminiſhed; ſtill he Would 
game to diſadvantage. To ſhew this; let us re- 
* the former caſe, ſuppoſing only that, in- 
ſtead of ſtaking three thouſand guineas upon the 
fame footing as before; the Gameſter ſhall now 
have (what certainly no Adverſary would allo 
him) an equal chance for raiſing and for reducing 
his fortune in a certain proportion, namely of 
three to two, by raiſing it to nine thouſand or 

reducing it to four thouſand: — we are to ex- 

4 amine whether even upon this favourable ſuppo- 
ſition he does not Kill in _ ow to a. 
. dat d e g bai te M0 N 

+= he! fimpleſ and; faireſt why: ak a 1 
matte is to conceive him as having hitherto liv- 
ed upon” his former fortune, (I mean its yearly | 
eee and after making this one alteration 
in it by winning the res thouſand or loſing the 
two thouſand, coming then to live upon his i in- 
creaſed or ' diminiſhed fortune: that we may 
. whether the winning would add to his en- 
| 8 as much as the loſing would take from 
| 1 & he loſes, he is reduced immediately to 
| WS 10 upon four thouſand, two thirds of his form- 

| 1 e»er foftune. Of conſequence, he miſt retrench 

Wl onethird of his expenſes. The Habits and Ex- 

pectations which he had gradually formed, and 6 

' Which were become natural to him, muſt meet 
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"© FEY encatutes” of Habit and Catom. The 1 
Food, Apparel, Attend ance,” the Habitations, 
the Conveniences and even the Ornaments of 
Life, ſuch as 5 have conſtantly enjoyed;/.—: 
cheſe we look for daily as things of Courſe; and 
ve do not ſo much feel a poſitive happineſs; in 
the enjoyment of them, as a Poverty, Vacuity, 


and even poſitive Miſery, in the want of them. 
And above all theſe, perhaps, i is the being obliged, 


ĩither to quit the ſociety of thoſe with whom we have 


been accuſtomed to keep company as Equals, or 
elſe to remain amongſt them upon a different 
footing; and moreover, to admit as our Equals 
thoſe whom we have hitherto juſtly looked upon 
as our Inferiors. T here are indeed who can, and 
Wich chearfulneſs too, ſettle themſelves in a ſtation 
lower than what they have been uſed to, — who 
with a certain dignity of contentment can enter 
into a new character, and with a good grace ſeem 
to forget that they ever had higher claims. But 


bor ſuch as theſe you muſt look amongſt men re- 


duced by their Misfortunes, not their Follies. i 
The man who has wantonly and unprovokedly 


; at the Gaming Table reſigned his money into 


the hands of Fortune, for her in her caprice.ei- 
ther to reſtore it to him or give it to another, 
has no internal ſupport under his diſtreſs ; he has 
nothing to allege, to his friends or himſelf, which 
may. operate to ſooth and gratify the feelings of 
* unſortitnare* man, or which can N folicic” 
2 | the 


5 the nature of the thing does not admit of any 


11 10 . 
the bt the compaſſionate. — * 


to be the conſequence of his lafng.. On the 1 7 


other hand, if he wins, he has now an additional 
will produce an addition to his enjoyment, equi- 

valent to the diſtreſs ſuffered on the loſing fide, 
ue muſt then allow that he plays without diſad. 


vantage. But the contrary will appear, upon a 
little reflexion. Money is not Happineſs. It ia 
not (generally ſpeaking) the immediate Meant 
of happineſs: at the bed, i ſerves only to pro- 

cure thoſe means; And here it is to be obſerved, 
that the Prices of all the reputed means of haps. 
pineſs keep riſing in much higher proportions 
ſucceſſively, as you advance into the higher ranks. 

of life. So that, to enable -a perſon of a thou-—- 
_ fanda Year, and one of a hundred a year, to al- 
ter their ſeveral ways of life equally, to the eye 
of the world, would require very different addi- 
tions to be made to their fortunes. And though | 


ſtrict calculation, yet we may venture to aſſert 
that the addition requiſite to be made to the 
greater fortune muſt be at leaſt in proportion za 
tte fortune itſelf. Therefore, in. the. caſe pro- 
poſed, the winning of thres thouſand guineas and 
che loſing of 79 thouſand may be looked upon 


As equivalent, in their effects upon the external 


and reputed means of happineſs, But the Game- 
. A will. APPEAR. * greater, #0 


* 


— 


ve. . 


2D e bene to the Paint uf real nn 1 
There is eas previouſly required a Diſpoſition, 
odr power of Perception, ſuited to the Object we 
gate in poſſeſſion of, and capable of drawing Eu- | 

joyment dut of it. Here, again, we are the® 
| - _ Creatures of Habit and Cuſtom, Tou would in 
-& vain ſupply any one with money to purchaſe 1 
3 Pi&ures of the beſt kind, if he has not been 

- uſed to Painting ſufficiently for enjoying tem 
moe than an inferior ſort; or, to procure mu- 
ſſteal inſtruments. or pay public Performers, if 
he can neither play himſelf nor taſte the per- 
formances of others; or, to get richer Cloaths 
or a more magnificent Houle than his habitul!l! 
feelings will allow bim to wear and to liye in 
* withcaſe and comfort to himſelf; or, laſtly, to 
gain admmittance into Company of ſuch 4 Rank 1 
or Caſt as his former life does not enable him to 
'- reliſh, I would however by no means aſſert that . 
aan increaſe of fortune may not, with proper OW ied 
management, be made to yield an increaſe of 
enjoyment... But it ſeems clearly to operate much 
more feebly and uncertainly in producing that 
effect, than a diminution of fortune operates 
in producing a contrary effect. Therefore, uon 
. the whole, we may fairly conclude that, in point 
of real enjoyment. or happineſs, the Gameſter 
= _ in the caſe propoſed, will be a greater Sufferer - | 
i be loſes'the 2e thouſand: guineas, chan a 
= Mgr if he wins _ three thouſand. And it is 
_ ;,. e 


= 


rte 83 = 
— cht he alte ghz to much Seer "I 
advantage in; the. caſe as rt propoſed, where 


he ſtaked three ens er ene an 9 
#3 « by of Chancddeae.. * 


There is the ame F dry in bg ths Odds; 
For inſtance, at Hazard, if the Main be Seven 
and the Caſter's Chance Four, the true mathe- 


matical Odds are two to one in favour of the 
, Setter. Vet it would be highly imprudent to 
| riſque any conſiderable part of one's fortune up- 

_ 6n-fuch Odds; for the like reaſons as juſt now ; 


oy explained. We may juſt remark that, in ſuch a 
- Cale, the laying of four thouſand guineas to 7wo 
95 thouſand ſeems chargeable with a greater degree 
of imprudence than the ſtaking of zhree thouſand = 
upon an equality of chance; becauſe a greater, 
part of one's fortune is sd and, by parit7 


| | of reaſoning, taking thoſe Odds would be 1 im-. Y 


prudent ; in a 4% degree. Though, certainly, to 


lay thoſe Odds, to take them, and to ſtake 15 1 


ney upon an equality of Chance, are all to be 


| called, Gaming without any diſadvantage, while 


we view the thing in a mere mathematical light. 


I1̃k, inſtead of ſuppoſing that the Gain or 
| Lok ariſes from a ſingle Stake or Wager, we 

- |... the caſe of money won or loſt at different 

_ _ .. -times, by playing for ſmaller ſums, the Fallacy 


that has been here expoſed is ſtill the ſame, pro- 


vidled what is won or loſt goes to the ſame ex= 
tent in ** whole. 3 if, by continuing the 
: ee | 4 | 55 f i  Gameſter's ay 


„ 


2 5 13 15 . 
e 15 lle for a length of time, a man en- 


ceeds (as it muck; too frequently happens) the 
comparatively moderate bounds;.:in:; the, kaſe 
above ſtated, the reaſoning which ſhews the 


| more ſtrongly. - It is a melaneholy Condition of 4 5 | 
picture, to ie a perſon ho chad. Pre ag 


g Deen born to a high rank, and, was once poſ- | 


5 ſeſled of an eſtate af ten or twenty thouſand 


* * 


Pounds a years now. reguced to ſome, poor pit- 
tance which in his days of proſperity a and, pru- 
dence he would have conſidered only as running 
caſh; to anſwer the trivial demands of every day. 
| Let. us attend a moment to the ſituation into 
which he has brought himſelf, He has intirelz | 
; oſt the power of liying with Independence i in the 
rank to which. he has been, mY JM then . 


FI 


4 


r or the le) Which! in its nature i is ex- 
traordinary, and not to be truſted to beforchand 
as a reſource, without conſummate imprudence 
and folly. If, on the contrary, he ſubmits fairly 
to the evil which he has brought upon himſeſt, 
and without evaſion ſettles himſelf in a ſubordi- 
nate rank of life; +. this preſents us with the true 
ea of his Loſs, andi is to be compared e and con- 

| | | e traſted 


jrudance of ſuch a courſe; (holds. but be 
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is not an article of expenſe;'nor an accommioda- 
tion, in wHith he muſt not fubmit 10 4 tot! 


4 Mitt che Ut NF e * — 


burg bean Mika had luck run on his fide; s 


much ab it did in fact rum againſt him. 


change. Eis Habitatioh, his Apparel; his Food, 
will ſtrike his eye with a Glare of meannels; and 
Thock his habitual feelings; every day or every 
Hour. If he fays to himſelf, I have ill endügh 
for Nature, fiay I have more than thouſands 


whom I fe following their daily labours with | 


rfulneſs and content; ſtill the acquired = 


| Cravings of Habit will feel a perpetual Void, 
and make him miſerable in ſpite of all he can 


Jo He is in a manner exchaded from Society; 

= from the company which he has been uſed to 
kw by the inferiority of His preſent rank, and 
from the company which he might now keep, by 


dhe total Unſuitableneſs between them and him- 


ſelf. His time muſt hang like a heavy load upon 
him, for want of employment; unleſs > 
Wat may be equally grievous, he be driven to 
ſome Labour, mental or bodily, for procuring 
an addition to his lender ſupport. I will not 
trace our this picture more minutely ; but leave 
it to every one's own conceptions, It ſeems, 
however, material to note the prodigious diſ- 
advantage of the Gameſter in his Play: he has 
nothing to balance the riſque of redueing himſelf 
to this ab) ect condition, but the chance (equ al to. 


| that 


. 


1 15 'D 2 
that riſque) of riſing 1 into one in which he could 
only add ſplendor to ſplendor, and heap on more 


* 


. where there was already \ Abnndance. If be has 
ſucceſs, he doùbles indeed an ample fortune z but 
if ; otherwiſe, : he ſinks to what a man of - ſuch 
fortune may, without n W en 
call Nathing. £404 21. Ty is 
4d 72 he difference e duch 1 1 we Forty 
juſt been conſidering and a reduction to abſolute 
Nothing, is ſo trifling in cotnpatiſon of the 
hole loſs, that it might be tedious to make it 
here the ſubject of a ſeparate conſideration. And, 
as to the caſe of playing upon Credit beyond 
tte extent of a man's fortune, this ſeems ras. 
** to fall under a different Head, and will 
on that account be mentioned more properly 
in another place : — except indeed this one ro- 
markæ, that theſe Debts, like all others, antici- 
pate a perſon's future acquiſitions, and under 
that idea they exhibit him to us in a lower ſituati- 
on, e ee, e ee eee 
of every thing he had. 

Further: eee of; the Diſad- Inns 
vantage thus ſhewn to be effential to the practice 
of Gaming in its very nature, there is a great 
additional Diſadvantage ariſing from the danger 
of falling into the hands of Shatpers. ny 
| Perſon who has much to do with the world, is 
Expoſed to ſome danger of this ſort, occaſionally, 
8 en W of life: but the Gaming 

. | Table 
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ternity. Hitherto we have ſuppoſed a man en- 


gaged only with an Adverſary who would play 
upon the Square, as it is called ; ſo that Chance 
alone has been the Arbiter of his fate: — no 
falſe Dice, no ſmooth Boxes, no-Sleight of hand 


to cog a die or hide a card, no Stamp, Drib» 
ble, or Long Gallery. But let any one re- 
collect the amazing rapidity of execution which M 


the human hand is capable of acquiring: 


there are few who have not ſeen this exemplified 1 


in public exhibitions of tricks by ſleight of hand. 
A Knight of the Induſtry, equipped with ſuch 
powers as theſe, and gaining admittance into the 


ſociety. of. Gentlemen who: play fair, will (it is 
eaſy. to conceive) make great depredations in 0 
whatever caſn they may chuſe to venture upon 
the board. And Gentlemen Who play fair 
would do well to remember, chat the Loſs they 
ſuffer from Sharpers is not like a run of bad 
Luck, which may chance to be made up to 
them by a run of good Luck at another time. 


The fair Player who ventures incautiouſly among 
Strangers, or perſons. not ſufficiently known to 


him, ſuffers (almoſt of neceſſity) when thoſe per- 
ſons happen to be Sharpers ; ; and when he is for- 


_ ' tunate enough to fall into better hands, he is ſtill 


only upon even terms with his Adverſary, which 


is no compenſation for what he ſuffers at ano- 


Her time. om: unfair Play. The Riſque: hes 0 
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; ith: on this particular ſcore hy run by the fate 
Player, being entirely diſtinct from the Diſad- 
vantage of Play in general; explained above; 


we are to combine them together in our minds, 
in order to complete our idea of * a 


dence of this Practice. 8 Fat | 
And certainly, upon the whole, | ms Imprudence 


"qa very 


it is ſuch a degree of Imprudence , great. 


as muſt aſtoniſh any one who has been at all 


uſed to regulate his conduct upon prudential 
maxims. In commercial concerns, it is the 
ſtudy of the Merchant to avoid every riſque 
that is not neceſſary to the end he has in view ; 
and wherever he can diminiſh his riſque; he does 
it by Inſurances and all the methods of Caution 
which he can deviſe :-— where he expoſes him- 


Ry * ſelf to any hazard, it is as to a neceſſary Evil, 
for the ſake of a greater Good connected with it. 
But the Gameſter has the appearance of ſeeking 


the Riſque for its own ſake,” With regard to fo | 


much as the Balance has been ſhewn to be 
againſt him, he acts like the man who ſhould 
for mere amuſement truſt a ſhare of his property 

to the mercy of the Waves or e ä 


hoping * for any return,” 


So much for the dire pie MOTEL 
of Gaming: — but we muſt not pals MEN'S: . 


over the incidental: expenſe. which uſually attends 


it. He who has habituated his mind to be fa- 


| miliar with hundreds and thouſands, and has 


1 learned | 


* 


nne 


w * 
W 


| 4 18 1 n = 
learned with ſome. ſhare of Stoical indifference to 
let a pretty large ſtake paſs from him or return 
into his poſſeſſion, may be apt to overlook this 
expenſe. He would do better to remember that, 
whatever his fate be in other reſpects, this is a 
conſtant Tax upon him, a clear and certain De- 
duction from his Gain, or Addition to his Loſs. 
Perhaps indeed there are ſome, of ſo ample re- 
venues, that they may fairly with prudence - 
excuſe. themſelves from any great attention to 
this point: but certainly there is a much greater 
number from whom it merits 2 very ſerious con- 
, fideration. Men of narrow fortunes, men who 
from inferior ſtations gain admittance into com- 
pany of the higheſt, upon the footing of Game- 
ſters, lie under the ſtrongeſt temptations to 
tranſgreſs in many common articles of expenſe - | 
the bounds which their real ſituation in, life has 
preſcribed to them. The expenſes of a tavern 
or club-houſe may very eaſily fall within the k- 
mits of a great man's purſe, at the ſame time 
that they are extravagance in the perſons juſt 
deſcribed, who reſort to the ſame houſe for the 
| | fake of gaming. And, in other articles alſo, 
8 they are drawn on naturally, by Imitation, to 
exceed their juſt expenſes in a degree which muſt | 
lead to ruin or, what is worſe, ſome diſhoneſt 
way of preventing it. They are accuſtomed to 
ſee Dreſs (for inſtance), ſuch as among their 
| e * ook rich even to  magnificence, 
. | made | 
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Sale u of ab ncefihry coaching; ſo that it 
550 longer folicits the eye as being of any ſupe- 
rior quality. The Eonſequence is, that the Ap- 


| Fand Which is properly ſuited to their own rank 
ces to ſuggeſt the idea of ornamental or com- 
förtable; they fee it as mean and paltry ; and, 


forgetting the Hifference of conditions, they come 


ey requires they ſhould; wear, what they obſerve 
to make upon their Superiors ſo natural and fim- 


ple an appearance. The lane is  spplicable to 2 
or partieulars of expenſe. | 

This folly riſes to a ul enter height in 
we; We, not content with equalling their 
Superiors, are reſolyed to ſurpaſs them in Mag- 
nificence and Expenſe. The attempt, by this 
Exceſs to make up for Defects in birth, accom- 


pliſhments, manners, or merit of whatever kind, 
"BR be fruitleſs as well as imprudent. 


There is one Expenſe, brought on fre- Vfury. 


G F by Gaming, which deſerves to be par- 


tieularly mentioned; as it cannot ſafely be over- 


looked by perſons poſſeſſed even of a large for- 


tune: — I mean that incurred by raiſing money : 
upon uſurious terms. I need not undertake to 
_ diſplay at large the artifices of Extortion practiſ- 
_ eq upon the neceſſities of the Gameſter, nor the 
ſingular Weakneſs of one who ſubmits to raiſe 
money upon terms ſo hard, for a purpoſe in it- 
ſelf fo ruinous as the traffic of the Hazard Ta- 
. ble. 


+ 20 4 


2 al The dire, Imprudence of e is 1 
great, that, when we had ſeen a man allowing 5 
| himſelf to be guilty of it, we could not be ſur- 


priſed at his advancing this ſtep further, to 


haſten a ſinking F ortune to its deſtined Nothing. 


Mifery fuf- II. I will now quit the conſiderati - 
fered” b by the 


Lane, on of the Effects of Gaming upon 


the Fortune of the Gameſter, and proceed to 
thoſe which affect immediately his Perſon, his 


Mind, and F eelings. And here we ſhall ſee 
exhibited before us a copious Miſery, ariſing 
from perverſeneſs worſe than childiſn: — a. rati» 
onal. creature negleCting or throwing away the 
Goods which a bounteous hand has placed within 
his reach, and diligently picking out for himſelf 
the Ulls of life from Fortune's miſcellaneous heap. 


4 


„Dieren: There are indeed Degrees of this 


grees of 


1 miſery, as will appear in the Detail of 
it: it muſt by no means be affirmed, that the 
whole of it is the conſequence of the inferior 
degrees of Gaming. No: it follows in a more 
equitable and impartial manner the perverſe N 
choice of him who draws it upon himſelf. L 
no one, who has already had even a large portion | 


of it, conclude that there is no greater in reſerve 


for him, — that he has endured the worlt, and 
may now advance as far as he. les, . 


fearing an increaſe to his miſery. . LAY 


vations : 1am to attempt then a  Jotail of va: 
1 1 ious par riculars, which conſtitute ſo, ma- 
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ny. y" RY of wility to the Giintelter, N 


Firſt, the practice of Gaming bids fair to injure 


the Health. This it does, in com-  Healthimpaired. 15 


mon with ſome other Cauſes, by occupying 
thoſe hours which would be better given to 
ſome manly exerciſe, or thoſe which Nature has 
evidently deſigned for refreſhing the bodies and 


all the faculties of men by ſleep. But it pro- 


duces this effect more particularly, by giving 
perpetual occaſion to violent Paſſions, which 
agitate, haraſs, and diſorder the whole human 
frame, and which will be mentioned by and by, 


as themſelves alſo the immediate cauſe of great 
miſery. 


It is an acknowleged point, that an 
undue Agitation of the mind is highly prejudi- 
cial to the Health. And experience ſhews, 
that Health is a neceſſary ingredient of human 
happineſs; as without it we are not able to pre- 
ſerve a true reliſh for the enjoyments of life. So 
_ that, beſides what is ſuffered directly, by Pain 
and Sickneſs, here is a (conſtant diminution of 


our daily enjoyments. —— Add to this the 1 


lorn Nate, in point of dreſs and external appear- 
ance, in which it is not uncommon to return 
from the midnight toils and cares of Gaming, 
at an hour when a wiſer part of the world are 
riſing from their beds to Cleanlineſs and Action. 5 
This is hurtful to the Health, and is accompa- 
ned with feelings ſo languid and diſconſolate 28 
E no one could eaſily be brought to endure, 5 
| ; B * 8 who 
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its powers after their natural refreſhment wake 


10 new * LE: ; A A | 1 5 97 0 | ff 2 IEP of 3 2 . 
eee 5 Relaxation 118 an end which might 


OOO: [be ſuppoſed to be aimed at in Gam- 
Ing: But, in the manner and degree in which 
_ Gaming is purſued, it muſt produce an effect 


very different from Relaxation. The es 


oy 


1 


2 o dull and mechanical, at leaſt it is uſually mix- 
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Sameſter is a man of Buſineſs, And his Bu- 
neſs contains not the advantages either of thoſe 
occupations which relax and pleaſe, or of thoſe 
which ſtrengthen and improve: the former fort 
muſt be ſuch as exereiſe the Attention much 
more gently than Gaming does; and the latter 
muſt have ſome uſeful object in view, or call 
forth the faculties to ſome ſteady rational ener- 
tions, totally unlike the wild and irregular emo- 
tions which agitate the Gameſter. The pleafures 
of the Imagination are, with a peculiar proprie- 
ty, recommended by Mr. Addiſon for the pur- 
8 of relaxing. And we can ſcarcely conceive 
any ching a fironger contraſt to theſe, than deep 
. Not even the ordinary occupations 
which men earn a livelihood, are ſo ſtron ply 
| qontraſted to them: if an employment be ever 


[4 


ed with ſome caſual ſtrokes which now and then 
lebe vp. momentary brightneſs 
nafion. But the rigid Silence required? in deep 
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Pl, and the total excluſion of all ideas beſides © 
' thoſe of Main and Chance and the reſt of the 
fame claſs, debar the mind from every Pleaſing 
picture, (except what a vicious taſte has made to 
be pleaſing,) and chain it down to a Drudgery N 
Which would be galling to a very Slave... We 
* will go drown thought at the Hazard table, =, 
ſays the Gameſter : but he is miſtaken. This 
_ thought indeed, or that thought, in particular, 
he may drown : but he is ſure ſtill to have his 
mind exereiſed by thought, both ſevere in its 
degree and hurtful in its kind. So far then is 
Play from refreſhing the mind after paſt labours 
and Preparing it for the rene wal of them, that it 
is actually a ſevere labour, and thus comes to oc- 
cupy the place of uſeful purſuits; requiring 
ſome recreation to ſucceed it, inſtead of being 
itſelf a recreation. fl 1 
But it even diſqualifies a man tor PE RE 
enjoying what the reſt of the world FO 4 
make uſe of for Recreations. Experience bears A 
witneſs, (ſtrange as it may appear to a cool 
ſpectator,) that an attachment to Play is often | | 
one of the ſtrongeſt attachments that lay hold 7 9 
| of the human mind. And it is alſo found = - -- 
experience that any very ſtrong Attachment is 
apt to draw one away from every thing elſe, 
Jo take an inſtance; the ſchemes of the ſan- 
guine Projector, whether in Politics, Trade, or 
* matten, engroſs him in ſuch a manner that 
| | B 4 e 
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"a has ſearcely. a reliſh for any enjoyment SYN 
is not in ſome; way or other connected with NY 
. his favourite object. In the ſame manner, 8 
paſſion for Play will ſeize upon the whole man 
and govern him with the moſt imperious tyran- 


ny. ou can preſent him with no objeas which 


can fix him, but his Imagination will ever be 

running on the Dice: he can conceive no felici- 
ty higher than to nick a Main; nor can any ac- 
cident befall him more grievous than to throw 


Ames- ace. Should you invite ſuch a one to 
feaſt his eyes and delight his ſoul with the beau- 


ties exhibited in the face of Nature, or with the 
ſublime conceptions of a Raphael or Michael 
Angelo, to charm his ears and harmonize all 


his feelings by the raviſhing ſounds of Muſic, 


or to chaſe away every gloomy. thought by the 


mild chearfulneſs of eaſy Converſation „ you 


would be doing ſomething not unlike bidding 
a man benumbeęd in all his ſenſes with the pally, 


to enjoy His food, the air, and every thing 


around him, as when in perfect health. 


To form an eſtimate of the Loſs of . 
Gameſter, by examining all the particulars of | 


the Enjoyment which his Paſſion for Play thus 


excludes him from, both arifing from Nature 
and ſupplied by Art, both what he might pro- 


cure as à ſeparate Individual, and what comes 


within his reach by his connexions in civilized 
| Society, would be tedious; ; "ana would exceed . 
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1 til which I conceive to have been in any 


a intended by the prnctous and public-ſpirited 
Donor of the Prize. I do not Love of Play, 


recollect any one lance; which will [Groot ihe Fa Far 
better ſhew at the ſame time the 5 


Strength of the paſſion and the wen it 


pfevents, than its overcoming the attractions 
of the Female Sex. — When we reflect upon 

the great effects which are commonly produced 
by an attachment to ſome Individual of that 
ſex, and the aftoni/hing effects which are ſome- 


times produced by it, we muſt own a prodigi- 


| ous Strength in that Paſſion which can deſtro y 
the power of it by its own ſuperior force. 


But the other point ſeems. to fall ,,. 


more fairly under our conſideration at it hereby. 
preſent; namely, the Enjoy ment which a paſſi- 
on for Play prevents by overcoming ſuch at- 


tachments, the moſt natural to man. So natu- 


ral indeed, and ſo common, in ſome degree or 
other, is an attachment to the fair ſex, that a 
man perfectly devoid of it, though in the ca- 


dialogue of men he may be numbered for one, 


muſt yet be reckoned as a Monſter of his ſpecies. 
But, in this as in other things, there are _ -:. 
numerable Degrees of refinement and delicacy, 7 
which diverſify the feelings of different men. 
And it is obſervable, that frequently thoſe who 


have had a diſpoſition the beſt fitted for taking 
delight in the converſation of the Fair, have 


become yy 
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become poſſeſſed with the ſtrongeſt paſſion * 
Play. To account for this fully, might lead 


any concluſion (by aſſociation of ideas) in fa- 
vour of Gaming, I will refer to a well known 
poſition which is applicable to the beſt Minds 


as well as to other things the beſt of their 


kind, — that when abuſed they are apt to be- 


come the very worſt. It is a moſt diſguſting 
ſight, to ſee a young man of good birth and 
education, of ſtrong underſtanding. and quick 
ſenſibility, of great accompliſhments both in 
perſon and mind, rejecting perverſely the hap- 
pineſs which all theſe qualifications reach out to 
him, — the happineſs to be found in the ſociety 
of young Women ; while he reſerves himſelf 


wholly for Cards, Dice, or an EO Table. We 


warrantable connexions with Women. How 


1 much leſs when We ſee him loſing the refined 


and approved enjoyment of all that the ſex af- 


_ fords of clegant, graceful, ſprightly, exhilarating, 
tender, ſoothing! But, beſides this intercourſe 


with the ſex at large, which is loſt to him, he is 


ſtill a greater loſer by 4 miſſing thoſe manly 
though ſoft Feelings, that elevate and rouſe to 
action while they humanize and delight, which 
attend. the honourable and ſucceſsful purſuit of 
: eme one e of that ſex: — ſome one 


h 


me too wide of my ſubject: but, to prevent 


— 


can ſcarcely deny him our pity for being drawn 
off hy ſuch ſordid amuſement, even from un- 
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63660 Made N ature, Education, and Rank, 
and qualified: to accompany him through life as 
the partner of all his joys and griefs. And 
it is not only by actually quitting the ſociety of 
Women for that of Gameſters, that a young 
man is found thus to deprive himſelf of his na- 
tural happineſs ; but ſometimes, though ſex 
down at the ſame card - table with the faireſt of 
the Fair, if engaged in deep Play, he will for- 
get all diſtinction of Sex, and give himſelf up 
tb the hard and chearleſs ideas of Chance and 
Calculation, while there ſits before him an-obje& 
naturally fitted to call up the ſofteſt and moſt 
agreeable emotions of the mind. Thus does 
he become blind to the charms which were in- 
tended for his delight; and thus does this arti- 
ficial appetite (for ſo we may properly call the 
Love of Play) abſorb the natural inclinations and 
perceptions which were meant to lead him to bis 
_ earthly: happineſs. PHIRS LOT 
Of a kindred ſort to the 1 9 
tioned enjoyment, is another which the Game- 
ſter either entirely deprives himſelf of or greatly 
diminiſhes: I mean the pleaſur re of Converſation 
in general. And the effect is produced in the 
fame manner: namely, by ſuffering the ruling 
Fan for Play to occupy the whole man, and 
in conſequence to ſtifle thoſt emotions and thoſe 


Powers which create the enjoyment. When 4 
"ian s mind is wholly en up with one train of 


Ideas, 
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_ ideas, he is but ill qualified to enter into that 


variety of topics which of courſe occur in com- 


mon converſation. When moreover thoſe ideas 


are of ſuch a ſerious ſort as thoſe of the Game- 


ſter muſt be, who is riſquing every day ſome : ; 


large portion of his property, — who is hoping 


perhaps ere long to have the fortune of a 


Prince, or fearing in as ſhort a time to find 


himſelf a Beggar, — and when, by frequent re- 
petition, ideas of this ſort have taken full poſ- 


ſeſſion of the mind; it becomes fatal to that 
playfulneſs of the Imagination which contributes 
ſo much to promote an innocent mirth, and 


to increaſe the ſociable feelings of man to man. 


To the rigidly ſerious and buly mind of the | 


eee en e — nP merely through his 
own want of reliſh for it; although to the man 


of chearful virtue, who gives himſelf with in- 


duſtry to ſome ufeful employment, it is at pro- | 


per times both pleaſing and ſerviceable. — As 
for the inſfirufive. part of Converſation, though 
no doubt in this alſo much will be loſt by a per- 


ſon who is wrapt up in one particular ſet of 


thoughts, yet ſince it does not ſeem quite ſo 
remote as the more lively part, from the ſevere 
habit of mind in the Gameſter, I will not en. 


lage upon it. But it may be obſeryed, that 


all the advantage and pleaſure (whatever they 
5 be of Copy uiptigns are a loſt by : a Fer. 
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y, 1 
FO during the time that he is actually en- 
gaged in deep and ſerious Play: which is diſ- 
tinct from the inconvenience already con ſideted, 
namely the effect produced in the mind by habit- 
_ al Play, diſqualifying 1 it from entering properly 
into Converſation even when. at leiſure. 
Conjugal, parental, and other do- pomeſus 
_ meſtic Affections, may be conſidered IPs 
as forming together one plentiful and natural 
ſource of human felicity. And this the pro- 
feſſed Gameſter choakks up, or even converts 
into a ſource of Miſery. That miſery which he 
brings upon the perſons connected with him by 
domeſtic ties, will come afterwards to be men- 
tioned: at preſent we are engaged in that which 
be brings upon himſelf. And ſurely it is no tri - 
fle, to give up a fund of perpetual, of daily en- 
joyment. This 4 is a circumſtance that deſerves 
well to be attended to. We are inclined, 1 
believe, in general to over - rate both Pains and 
Pleaſures which are violent in their degree and 
occur but ſeldom, i in comparing them with thoſe 
| which are moderate but happen frequently. - "oh 
2 well-regulated Family, there are numberleſs 
flight touches of endearment, paſſing between 
the Members of it, even in the ordinary inter- 
courſe of every day, beſides the more lively 
ſenſations produced by participating in the great - 
er events of each other's, life. Theſe lighter 
touches conſtitute, by their frequency, a moſt” 
q ” ſubſtantial 
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fubitantial fund of etffoyment; alla one {6h 

may be much bettet depended upon than more 
tranfporting joys: and, by Tong repetition, they 
generate attachments, or ftrerigtheti thoſe which 
| Already exiſt, of a moſt pleaſing ts well as uſe* 
ful kind. And yet alt this "happineſs" is ober- 
looked or rejected by the man who makes Play 
* buſineſs: Befides abſentictg himſelf very 
much from the placid ſeenes of d6nieftic com- 
fort, he unfits Himſelf för enjoying them wfren 
preſent. That Perpetual Fankeing after the 
Dice, which is ever gaining ſttength upon "hit, 
will be fore to infiſnge Him at home: i 
will prevent his Tpitits from fettling into that 


calm ſtate which would invite Him to the f= 
tisfactory enjoyment of what lies within Eis 


kenach, in preference to the wild purſuit o 
Fortiine s moſt” capticious © gifts abroad. phe Vl 
And alſo the Conſcibuſnefs . having neglected 


thoſe Friends who have the moſt natural claim 
to his company, will ſuſpend him "from re- 


figning bimſelf to mix perfectly in their lociety. 


If they receive him coolly, he wirr "feet it a de- 
ferved purüſprnent; i kindly, He weill (provided 


be has a ſpark: of generoſity left) feel himſelf 


ungenerots and ſhabby in his treatment of tien 


in return. But if, beſides all this, he has ma- 
terialſy intrenched upon the Income which ought 


to be their ſupport, or diminiſhed the Patrims- 7, 


yy which! in due time they expect to come to tlie 
f 1 poſſeſſion 
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poſſeſſion of; it is no wonder if, from this time, 
the very ſight of thoſe who ought to be to him 
the deareſt objects in the world, diſguſt and 
ſhock him, — if he dreads to point his ſteps to 
his own threſhold, as a Criminal after an. * 
to return to his fetters and his jail. 

The low and profligate Company Lain Companys 
which 2 Gentleman of rank and education will 
nl frequently ſubmit to keep, rather than loſe his 
beloved Hazard, is ſuch that, if he had been re- 
quired to admit them ſimply on the ground of 
Companions, he would certainly have looked 
upon it as an inſufferable degradation. Thoſe 
who are no way diſtinguiſhed in birth, ſtation, or 
the. like, ſtand in need of perfonal - qualificati- 
ons, to make them in any degree tolerable 
in the ſociety of people of the higheſt ranks. 
But if any man's perſonal merit is found to 
be wholly comprized in the ſcience of the 
Gaming Table, thoſe who are ſo much his ſu- 
periors cannot poſſibly ſuffer his company, with- 
out inflifting a great puniſhment upon them- 
lelves. Having neither a rank to fill, nor the 
credit of a family to ſapport, he is free from 
one very powerful kind of reſtraints upon the 
indecencies of behaviour : and he may be led 
do ſuppoſe, that if he obſerve one or two pro- : 
feſſional points of honour, any liberties. that he 
may take, which are not forbidden by theſe, 
| can contain nothing ungentlemanlike or dif- 
| honourable. 
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"Abiaritle. It muſt be owned that, if 4 


ber of perſons engage together in Play, 0 the na- 
ture of the thing requires them to be upon 4 


relative to the Play. But, this opening being 
made, men of no great nicety of feeling will 


be apt to overlook diſtinctions, and to uſe the 


like liberties 1 in other affairs and on other oc 
cafions: which cannot but be grating to their 


| ſuperiors, notwithſtanding they endure it through 
ſuch a blind attachment to theſe Companions; 


as prevents their reſcuing themſelves from the 


diſgraceful Slavery. May we not with good 


reaſon pity the man whoſe Feelings thus con- 


ſtantly jar with each other; while in his reflect- 


ing moments he hates or deſpiſes thoſe whom 


again and again he is drawn on to aſſociate 


with, as if by ſome power of enchantment in 


the rattle. of the dice ? — If we indulge in 


- purſuing” this matter to the extreme, we may 


repreſent. to ourſelves a man bed of all his 
guineas, reduced to bis laſt ſhilling,” an outcaſt 
(for want of money) from White's (add Staple- 
ton's, yet ſo ſtrongly infatuated with the vice 


of his proſperous days, that he will even con- 
deſcend to game with the very loweſt popu- 
lace in the open 8 0 


such Company But the A + 3 
Hurts the Reputa- 


den. nence from. Inferiors is not the on- 


FF way in which the Gameſter | is a ſufferer from 


footing of equality in all matters immediately | 


= 
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a Company la he mixes with. There ate 

various other ways: — one of them is, the 
effect upon his Reputation. On this head per- 
| haps he may vndertake to brave the World; 
and ſay, that what company he chuſes to keep 

is not the concern of any one, — — therefore that 

he ſhall pay no regard to what any one may be 

pleaſed to ſay upon it. But can he in ſuch a point 
command his own feelings? Surely not; till by 
length of time he has worn off a ſenſibility 
common by nature (in ſome degree) to all 
men. To bear up under a bad name, even 
8 among a particular ſet of perſons, or for a 
time, till ſome facts of doubtful appearance 
can be cleared up, and when ſupported too by 
the conſciouſneſs of having done what is right 
and praiſe-worthy; — to do even this, is a 
proof of no ſmall fortitude. But in the caſe 


before us, where a man finds himſelf lighted 


by his Equals for demeaning himſelf to keep 
company with thoſe. who are his Inferiors, not 
only in rank, but in every qualification of a 
Man and a Gentleman; for a perſon (not 
totally abandoned) to boaſt of indifference in 
Ibis (caſe, is either a downright impoſition up- 

on the World, or at beſt a + glaring inſtance 
| -w Self-=deceit. | 


There are yet other ways in which oreater 
Dangers 


p Gameſter may ſuffer by the Compa- incurres. = 
ny which he keeps. He may fall into the bands 
a „ ad of 
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of. men whols 8 is deteſtable in a much | 
greater degree than what has juſt now been 
ſuppoſed; — men devoid of every moral prin- 
ciple, and ready to perpetrate whatever villany 
may ſerve. their turn. Men of this ſtamp, 
either fingly or aſſociated in a Gang, will find 
many opportunities in the connexions of the 
Gaming Table, for injuring one againſt whom 
dchey may have formed their black deſigns. For 
inſtance, ſhould a Villain of this claſs entertain 
a paſſion for your Wife or Daughter, (ſuch. a 
paſſion as a Villain's mind can entertain;) he 
will not ſeruple, though againſt every dictate of 


real Aſſection, to ruin her fortune in order to 


poſſeſs her perſons. much leſs will he ſeruple, in 

order to this, to ruin you who are her _— 
Should he think the maſk of F riendſhip con- 
ducive to his ends, he can . ſmile, and ſmile, 


0 and be a Villain,” Under this maſk he will 


not heſitate to lead you on to any lengths: if re- 
peated loſſes awake not in you a ſuſpicion of his 


treachery, he will gradually reduce vou to that 
ſtate which he thinks may enable him to mould 


Jou and yours to his purpoſe. Stripped of your 
Property, and made acquainted with the end he 
has been aiming at, if you offer reſiſtance ,or | 
_ threaten puniſhment, the conſequence may be, 


| that: you pay your Life as the laſt forfeiture to 


this pretended friend, Nor will a man bo com- : 
—_ in Wenke init, 2900. rilq 
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1 | : | ſe in TR MY mY take yours: you are not to 


reckon yourſelf perfectly ſecure _ the 1 


of Poiſon or Aﬀlaffination. I CATED. | 
Theſe are Dangers i in the extreme; 5 and are 


not meant to be charged upon every inferior 
Attachment to the practice of Gaming. And, 
Ance it can ſcarcely be called the direct Cauſe 
or them, but is rather to be looked upon 
as affording Opportunities to Villany, I will 
not ſtay to point out any other particular In- 


ſtances: If any thing ehe can be found, fo 


far ſimilar to Gaming, that it will equally 


expoſe one to unwary connexions with Strang - 


ers, and will produce the ſame kind of blind 
Infatuation in an equal degree, ht alſo will 
make one Hable to ſuffer deeply by Villains. 
They may be ſaid to take poſſeſſion of the Man; 


and, when they have once got this, they will not 
be long in making it ſubſervient to their Purpo- 


| ſes: but it ſeems not to fall within the province 

of this Diſſertation, to deſcribe minutely thoſe 

different 65er e or the Tg" . hon gn OP 
ii be executed. 


ied 8 fren A "large ftock. of oer of ? 
apres which the Gameſter per- Garmbg, nos . 


A Compenſa» 


verſely rejects, and plentiful {otirces! | W 
of Miſery which he opens upon himſelf. wilt 


it be ſaid that the actual Pleaſure of Gaming is 
A Compenſation” to him for all this, and that it 
15 proved to be To by the ſtrong Propenſity which 

EET aQtuates | 


3 
3.4 
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5 him? The. Proof is inſufficient... We 
"= perſons. who. have almoſt loſt their ſenſes 


by Intoxication,. more ſtrongly attached to the 


liquor before them than a perſon with a na- 
tural thirſt upon him: and yet it is paſt 2. 


5 doubt that he has greater pleaſure in taking ©. 
- draught than they have. And there are num- 


berleſs other inſtances, in which the Pleaſure 
of enjoying an object ſeems by .no means an- 
ſwerable to the. ſtrength of the Propenſity to- 


wards that object. Therefore the Proof alleged 


is a fallacious one. Fs 


itation, 2. Let us now ER to examine”. | 


by ifferent 


Paſſions. - the manner in. which the Gameſter ap- ; 
_ pears affected, during the time that he is actu- 
ally engaged in Play, or afterwards in conſe- 


quence of it. — And firſt; independent of the 
Violence! particular natures. of the different Paſ- 


of 25 


he - ſions with which he is agitated, there is 


a general harm from the Violence of the agitati- 


ons. The enjoy ments which are found by ex. 
: perience to conſtitute the chief happineſs of man 
in this world, are of the placid and moderate 
ſort, We may now and then catch a Rapture 
of delight: : but he that expects any ſucceſ- 
ſion of rapturous feelings in the ordinary courſe 


of things, ſhews a great ignorance, of human 


life. No the feelings of the Gameſter, as they 
depend upon events certainly, very intereſting if 
he n Pretty deep. | will of f. geen be 
5 PE, © on as often. 
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1 3 | 
| pfien violent in their Degree, whatever be their 
Kind: and hence, by mere Analogy, ariſes a 
ſtrong Conjecture that they will not be duch as 
upon the whole produce much happineſs; —— 
E | But further, all violent emotions, Whether of. 
2 joy or grief, agreeable « or painful, are found to 
1 fatigue and haraſs the mind: Which deducts 
ſomething from the Good they yield when of 
the agreeable ſort, and adds to the Evil of them 
when painful. Here again therefore is an ar- 
# gument upon general principles, from the Vio- 
1 lence alone of the Gameſter's feelings, to make 
1 us ſuſpect that they are not very deſirable, 
notwithſtanding the attachment he may ſhew 
to his own mode of life. e 0 AR 
It may be remarked, before I pro- 8 
ceed to mention ſome particular F ens. 
Paſſions which agitate the Gameſter, that he 
frequently ſuffers under a Complication of Paſ- 
ſions; which acting at one and the fame 
time upon the mind. either diſtract and tear 
it to pieces by pulling different ways, or, by 
5 urging it the ſame way, drive it to the moſt 
outrageous excels. So that, although ſeveral 
Paſſions will be mentioned ſeparately, it is by 
no means to be underſtood as if each of them, 
always or even uſually, exerted itſelf ſeparate- 
ly, producing thus a ſingle and diſtinct effect. 
The Combinations of different feelings, in the 
Gameſter as in other men, are infinitely va. 
| Cc 3 HE ried 
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we ſhall obtain ſome idea of then), if we ex« 
amine ſeveral of the principal Paſſions” ſingly. 


as the Materials On f Which the N 
tions are made. 


Unwarrant- To begin lin with” one RS 


Ora La what mild in its nature. The Game- 


fter 3 i apt to indulge himſelf in Hope, extrava- 


gant in its degree, and totally unwarrantable 
| becauſe contradicting Demonſtration: for it 


does in effect contradict the calculations form- 


ed upon the certain Principles of 1 | 


inveſtigation, | concerning the probabilities 
events in play. Let him but have ten pie- 


ces in his pocket, when he enters a Gaming 


Houſe, and you may ſee him big with Hopes 


1 making a hundred before he comes out of 


Nay, if he has had ſuch bad luck already 
© to have gamed away a good Eſtate, let but 


Fortune by any means put him in poſſeſſion of 


an inſignificant ſum, and he will be ſaying in his 
own mind, if the dice do but favour me, this 


may reſtore to me all my Lands, my Woods, 
my Manſion Houſe**; and under this phraſe, 


- F the dice favour me, ks will couch a Hope 
that they will do ſo; whereas in truth ſuch a 


Hope is not much ſhort of Madneſs. It win 
ſerve little to any other purpoſe than as a foun- 
dation for the moſt bitter Diſappointment. In 
ave life it is otherwiſe; ; NO; is a ſpring 
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of Action, and as ſuch, (though it ſhould 
happen to be ſtronger than can be juſtified,) 
it may enable a perſon to acquire ſomething, 
however ſhort of what he had hoped for. But 
in the toſs of a Die, thee is no call for a man to 
exert his own powers. He truſts all to Chance, 
— watching only to nick Fortune, as he terms 
it: except we include the iniquitous myſteries 
of the art, which are no more to be reckoned 
here, than Forgery or other illicit . practices 
would deſerve to be reckoned if we were 
eſtimating the advantages of Trade. Will 
it however be maintained that Hope, while it is 
Hope, is an agreeable feeling, and therefore, 
whatever it may lead to, cannot be confider- 
ed as any immediate Evil in itſelf? I fancy 
| thateven this will not hold good. The caſe is 
ſo clear againſt ſuch Hopes, that the man who 
entertains them can ſcarcely do it without a 
conſciouſneſs of his folly in ſo doing. So far 
as he does really hope, it is a ſtrong inſtance 
of Self. deceit: his Hope of Succeſs is a cloak 
under which he hides even from himſelf his 
exceſſive Love of Play. And we cannot think! 


the ſatisfactory pleaſure ''of a well-grounded 
Hope: they muſt rather produce, in-his breaſt, 
a tumult which agitates "inſtead of enlivening ; | 
whilſt, having a confuſed ſuſpicion of his own 
* he tears to'turn his eyes inwards in order 
C 4 to 


that wild expectations like” theſe will yield him | 
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to examine it minutely, and ruſhes. on difatiefs 
ed with himſelf, though n a * 
confidence i in his Fortune. | 

Does he ſucceed far beyond 7 was 4 . 
ble? 'Yet we do not find him attaining the Hap- 
pineſs which we naturally ſuppoſe to have been 
his ultimate object. One whom he deſpiſes, one 

-. Whom he pities as a miſerable wretch groveling 
in ſome mechanical employment, will, in mak- 
ing an equal acquiſition of fortune, generally 
make a much larger acquiſition of happineſs. 
Gradual ſucceſs, with the idea of being one's 
ſelf the prudent and induſtrious. cauſe of it, 


- will inſpire the mind with vigour. and ſpirits, 


far above all that can be expected from A 
few favourable ſtrokes of mere Chance, _ 
n In common life, a man is much 
Depreſfion- to be pitied who meets with many 
great and ſudden changes of fortune: eſpecially 
if he ſhews himſelf ſo weak as to be exceſ- 
fively elated with a proſperous turn of affairs, 
and depreſſed when they take an adverſe turn. 
This is one light in which we are to view 
the Gameſter. But the greatneſs of the chang- 
7 55 es far exceeds what uſually happens in life: 
inſomuch that a reverſe of fortune Which in 
a Gaming Houſe attracts little notice, will 
elſewhere command the attention and ſympa- 
thy of thouſands. Indeed the Gameſter makes 
ſome precenbbong, to ad Aa Sic upon theſe oc. 
F 1 TW calms 
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ä caſions: 1 believe, without ſufficient ground. 
q Inftances there may have been, no doubt; but 
too rare probably, to. merit a place among theſe 
; general topics. It is, I fancy, much more com- 
monly the caſe, that the Apathy is confined to 
the Countenance; — that while the brow is 
kept ſmooth and the muſcles of the face pre- 
ſerve their ſituations, the heart anſw ers by natu- 
ral emotions, if not to every ſingle caſt of the 
dice, at leaſt to any conſiderable run of good or 
bad ſucceſs, - But there are many who leave us 
not thus to a conjecture, about what paſſes in 
their breaſts : their words, their looks, and gel. 
tures are ſufficiently expreſſive; and convince us, 
that perſons who thus wantonly bring themſelves . 
into theſe trying ſituations, ate not free from 
extravagant exultation in proſperity, and de- 
preſſion in adverſity. — How. miſerable muſt 
be the feelings of a man who, after having 
once or twice reduced himſelf to poverty and 
found himſelf utterly incapable. of bearing it 
with temper, cannot yet ſuffer himſelf. to be 
taught a leſſon, of frugality ; but on one more 
return of ſucceſs, is weak enough to riſque 
again his. new acquilitions, rather than reſervws 
them for the purppſes of prudence or honeſty 1+, 
In ſpite of the moſt dear- bought xagernets and 
experience, you may ſee the Game- . 
ſter returning to his dice as keen Wine 
had, in former trials, found his moſt extrava* , | 


Sant 


I "#1 
gant hopes dy: Such a Kieknets; | 
tumultuary Impatience attending it, is itſelf 2A 
ſevere but natural and common puniſhment” of 
our undue appetites. | And the farther a man 
haas departed: from reaſon and prudence in 
_ gratifying his appetites, or in creating arti- 
fieial ones, the more does he expoſe himſelf 
to this puniſhment. The Gameſter, having 
deſerted the ample field of enjoyment provided 
for him by Nature, and pointed dut to him 
by Reaſon, for the ungenial regions of Chance 
| and artificial appetite, has expoſed ' himſelf in 
2 peculiar manner to be puniſhed inceſſantly | 
in this way. Nay, he is not only hurried on 
in general by an Eagerneſs for Play; but, 
what is completely abſurd as well as wretched, 
when repeated loſſes have brought him near 
the brink of ruin, he diſcovers an Impatience 
even to puſh on to the edge of the precipice, 
and plunge himſelf into ruin irretrievable. Mad - 
neſs like this, is not only the Cauſe of 5 to 
_ but is preſent and grievous Miſery, 
Nearly allied to this Impatience, "FOR 
vertheleſs diſtinct from it, is the Anxiety 
| 5 . in which the Gameſter is ſo 
often kept ſuſpended. This is an Evil heavi- 
ß and univerſally complained of in common 
life. How often do we hear, upon various 
occaſions, ſuch expreſſions as theſe, Rid me 
but of my Suſpenſe, — * Ay thing were better 
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dc this Kate of Uiicertainty”? Let does the 


Gameſter wantonly and perpetually throw him 
ſelf into ſituations remarkable for producing 
this uneaſy paſſion. The ſituations moſt apt 
to produce anxious expectation are thoſe in 
which, beſides the Importance of the event de- 
pending, a man cannot by any exertions of his, 
on contribute towards deciding it one way or 
another, but is obliged-to wait the deciſion in a 
ſtate of inactivity. Let a man but have room to 
exert himſelf, and he may diſpel a number of 
gloomy anxious thoughts, even where he cannot 
entertain great hopes of final ſucceſs. But if 
be ſhould be fixed to a ſpot, within view of 
of tranſactions which deeply concerned him, 
and ſhould be thus compelled, as it were with 
his hands tied, to watch the deciſion of ſuch 
inteteſting events this wauld be a torture 
deſerving of an Inquiſition. Yet. the Game- 
ſter is even ſuch a hand · cuffed Spectator of 
his own fate: gaping earneſtly after the Dice, 
to ſee what faces they will turn up; but in- 
capable (by the rules of fair Play) to do any 
ching towards bringing up the faces he wiſhes 
for. — And it is particularly obſervable of the 
paſſion, of Anxiety, . perhaps above all others. 
that a frequent Repetition adds much to its 
vehemence. This circumſtance is found in full 
perfection at the Gaming Table. No ſooner 
ia one ſtate of | Suſpenſe brought to an end 
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than an other is ſought for, with an avidity 


that might ſet us upon queſtioning whether 


to be anxious were not to be happy: but as 


ſoon as the new ſtate of Suſpenſe is entered 


upon, the avidity to bring os Wr to an * 


convinces us of the contrary. 
Sufp icion 4 
E eeviſhneſs, | et of Gaming, it is no wonder 
that a man ſnould ever be awake to Suſpi- 
cion. He knows there are Sharpers to be met 


with; and he dreads to become a Bubble to 
them, not only on account of his money, but 
alſo of his reputation. Nor will he think it 
impoſſible for a Gentleman, unblemiſhed in his 
ordinary character, to be drawn on, as his mind 
is ruffled by the events which happen in Play, 
to take ſome advantages not perfectly fair. 


Hence, ke will ſometimes be upon the rack of 
Suſpicion, where he thinks it till neceſſary to 


treat with good manners thoſe whom he can- 


not but ſuſpect. And even where he has not 
ſufficient reaſon to fuſpect this or that Individu- 


al, he may yet ſuffer the torment of a ſuſpici- 


ous mind, merely from the general idea of be- 


- ing able to unfair Play. In addition to this, 


let us only ſuppoſe that he has bad luck at any 
particular time; and we ſhall readily conceive 
that theſe together may generate in him a mi- 


ſerable Peeviſhneſs. This is a quality which 


not * makes a man very: A to himſelf 
7. while 


In matters ſo ſerious as 4 vii | 
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while the medias cauſe of it exiſts, but is ſk 

to ſour the temper, to introduce habitual fretful- 

neſs, and to lay the foundation of numerous 

diſagreeable ſenſations in one's "SIRI commerce 
With the world, 

Stimulated by Peeviſhneſs a and Loſſes, / [Reyenge. 
1 Gameſter is ſometimes weak enough to con- 
tinue at the Hazard Table under an idea of 
revyenging himſelf upon thoſe to whom he has 

loſt his money. An idea ridiculous enough to 
a cool Spectator; but, notwithſtanding, a cauſe 
of real miſery, as well as a vice, in the breaſt 
that harbours it. A proper Reſentment, that 
is, a due ſenſe of a real injury ſuſtained, is 
oſten attended with ſome feelings of a pleaſ- 
ing fort, a nicety of moral principle, and an 
idea of one's own dignity or perſonal merit. 
But Revenge, eſpecially if ariſing without any 
real injury committed, will make the ſoul that 


is conſcious, of it feel mean and deſpicable to 
itſelf. This is. the caſe of the Gameſter, if it 


be for ſums won from him by fair Play, that 
he goes to revenge himſelf; ſenſible as he muſt 
be that this was no Injury to him. And if he 
conceive himſelf to have been preyed u pon 
by Sharpers, he muſt be aware that the method 
he takes is wholly unfit to anſwer even his on 
mean purpoſe; ſince, to continue Play with 
Sharpers, can only ſerve to plunge him deep- 
er; and hee in addition to that meanneſs of 
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Fecling which attends a ſpirit of Revenge in ge- 
neral, he feels alſo the Impotence” of his oh. 


fooliſh Method to attain his vicious End, 
Under the loſſes which befall the — 

ter, we find him in want of the ſup- 

e other perſons have to lean upon. 


bet, nec. Co 


Stief, Lamentation, Regret, and Melancholy, | 
have their privilege when they ariſe: from the 


diſtreſſes of unprovoked bad fortune: the Suf- 
ferer then needs not be aſhamed of indulging 


them, within certain bounds; he derives even 


a degree of importance from his ſufferings, and 
claims with a good grace the ſympathy of the 
beholders. But the caſe is very different with 
the loſing Gameſter; who with an imprudent 
levity has thrown himſelf into the way of Ca- 
lamities, and has in a manner tempted Fortune 
to uſe him harſhly. Deſtitute of approbation 
from within: and from without, he is expoſed 
to the full force of his misfortunes: or, if 
he meets with ſome pity abroad, the ſenſe he 
has of its being unmerited takes much from 
the ſtrength of that ſupport. In his external 


appearance indeed he may not always betray 
his Sotrows z the dread of meeting with a cold 
indifference to his concerns in thoſe around him, 
or perhaps drawing upon himſelf their contempt 


or ridicule, may ſometimes ſtifle a tear ready 
to burſt from the eye, may force a ſmile in- 
. a mnelancholy nee, or ſuppreſs the 
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this reſtraint will produce a moſt uneaſy con- 


jade it. And there will alſo be times, indeed 
not a few, when theſe natural marks for ex- 


preſſing the paſſions will break through all 
| oppoſition and plainly indicate what paſſes with⸗ 


in, If repeated loſſes from the Dice have 


reduced a man to Poverty, what is the Lan- 
Suage in which he regrets. his paſt affluence? 


Not that of a manly Fortitude, which, hav- 
ing ſuffered through accidents entirely out of its 


power, ſubmits with firmneſs to what will only 
render it more illuſtrious; not that of the mag- 


nanimous Patriot, who, in ſome imminent dang - 
er of his country, to ſave it if poſſible from 

ruin, has waſted his ſubſtance at the ſame time 
that he has expoſed his perſon, and at laft 
yields with an unbroken ſpirit to the calami- 
ties of the times; not that of the warm Friend, 


who, to retrieve the diſtreſſed circumſtances of 


lome one-nearly connected with him, has with 
an exceſs of generoſity ſtraitened his own. No; 


he has nothing laudable to plead as the cauſe. 


of his misfortunes, nothing of even a miſtakes 


virtue or generoſity, to allege to himſelf" as | 


the motive of his paft conduct: he has na 
public calamity: to which he can attribute his 


loſſes; nor any private ſtroke of adverſe: for- 
tune, except what is intimately involved with 
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his own _— At one time, his Language Ig 
alternately the expreſſion of idle Lamentation 
and bitter Self- reproach: at another time, he paints 
to himſelf his former proſperous ſtate, dwells 


upon it, contraſts it with his preſent condition, 


and ſeems as if he took ſome wretched ſpe - 
cies of delight in tormenting himſelf with the 
Compariſon. At other times again, he affects 
to buoy himſelf up by throwing the blame up- 
on his Companions, upon his Stars, upon the 
inanimate Dice: but this, at the bottom, is 
only a different method of regretting that hap- 
pineſs which he has himſelf ſpilt upon the 
ground. All is comfortleſs: * is the Lan- 


guage of Miſery. 


Deſpair, There is, however, ful dedyier i mi- 


Orror, 


Madnefs, ſery awaiting him, if he ſtop not ſhort 
in his career. Let him now, while he has 
ſomething left, while he has ſome reputable 


connexions not totally diſſolved, and perhaps 


a domeſtic eſtabliſhment which may be kept 


up though upon a reduced plan, — let him 


at laſt Open his eyes, and turn his feet to 
ſeek the path of Honour and Felicity. Other- 


wiſe, when all is loſt, when Hope is gone, 


when fortune, reputation, domeſtic comfort, 
and peace of mind appear to be fled beyond 
recall, ſee what infernal paſſions ſeize upon 


the ſoul as their lawful prey. Deſpair lays 
_ of it, attended * keen Remorſe and im- 
vid 1 potent 


EY > n 
1 


1 

Potent Rage, and vexes it with a torture fuch 
as one might have imagined human ſtrength 
incapable of ſuſtaining; while a confuſed gloom 
of Horrour, ſpreading itſelf over the mind, 
gives every object of the imagination and of 
the ſenſes a. terrifying aſpect. Sunk beneath 
a load of Shame, he has not courage to look 
one of his own ſpecies in the face, but 
abandons himſelf to his internal tormentors, 

and ſeems to welcome the exquifite miſery 
which they inflict upon him, In a ſituation 
like this, even Madneſs may be acceptable; a 
dreadful remedy, tis certain, and to the Friends 
of the unhappy Sufferer moſt grievous and 
ſhocking, but to himſelf probably a. degree of 


relief. 


III. Hitherto we have been contem- fan. 
plating ſcenes which call forth our #2 others. 
Pity for ſo wretched a Being as a Gameſter. 
Thoſe which are going to open upon us will 
_ excite ſentiments of a different kind towards 
him: — he will now appear before us as ac- 
countable for the miſery which he 58 up- 
on others. . 

13 begin with the Sante 5 Corruption 
head, let us a little conſider the © Principles, 
corruption of his Principles ; before we enter into | 
any detail of the immediate Effects of his con- 
cure, 1 Private Perſons and e the Public. 
1 D « Man, | 
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' Firtia Man, by the. conſtitution of his na- 


general. ture and by the circumſtances in which | 
he i is placed, is an active Being. He finds it 
impoſſible to ſit always ſtill: this object or that 


will ever be drawing him on to follow it. If, 
for want of firmneſs, wiſdom, or prudence, he 
does not uniformly adhere to one grand deſign 
or plan, he will at leaſt be purſuing in a more 
deſultory manner a variety of purpoſes at differ- 
ent times: if objects of Importance do not attach 
| him, Trifles will be found to do it. Hence it 
appears that, to engage in any Purſuit, is not 
to do that inſtead of nothing, but inſtead of 
ſome other purſuit or purſuits, which would in- 
fallibly have engaged more or leſs the attention. 


The Gameſter cannot go after his Dice, with- 
out neglecting ſomething, whatever it be that 


might otherwiſe have happened to occupy him 
during the time that he now gives to Play. 
Add to this (what experience teaches,) that a 


man, by purſuing an object for a length of 


time, improves gradually or acquires ſuch Ha- 


bits and Powers as are adapted to it. Hence, 


in purſuing one object, I loſe the opportunity 
not only of purſuing ſome other object, but alſo 


of attaining thoſe Habits and Powers which 


would have ſprung up during the purſuit of it. 
For inſtance, if I give my time to the Gaming 
Table, I loſe the opportunity not only of purſu- 


ing; in that time, any virtuous, or benevolent 
HE ot 1 
W 7 i - Purpoſe 
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putpoſe which I might have pitched upon, but 
alſo of acquiring thoſe Habits of Virtue or Be- 
nevolence which the purſuit itſelf would have 
cauſed to grow up in me. Again; if we 
grant that there are ſtill Opportunities for virtu= 
ous Habits to be formed, notwithſtanding a 
man's being addicted to Gaming, and if he does 
actually give a portion of his time to ſome laud- 
able purſuit, one that has a natural tendency to 
improve his moral Feelings, yet here alſo the 
Spirit of Gaming ſtands in the way and deſtroys 
the hopeful proſpect. This it does by its ſtrong 
Poſſeſſion of the mind; for which, as a fact, we 
may appeal to experience. And it is in vain to 
hope for a harveſt of ſo delicate a growth as that 
of virtuous and benevolent ſentiments, while 
the paſſion that rules the ſoul is one of ſuch 

ſtrength as the love of Play. This nips every 

| ſtem in its vegetation, as it riſes above the ſur- 
face, before it has gained ſufficient ſtrength to 
ſupport itſelf againſt the many attacks to which 
it is expoſed. Yet further; it is certain that 
the moral Feelings require to be exerciſed, not 
only i in order to be improved, but even to be 

kept up at that pitch of perfection which they 1 
have already attained. Hence, if a perſon who 
| has hitherto. lived irreproachably, ſhould fall 
under the baneful influence of the Dice, we are 
not to be ſurpriſed at a ſubſequent Corruption of 
his Morals, Let no man, however habitual and 
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52 J 
regular may have been his attachment to every 
virtue, flatter himſelf with a hope that, after he 
begins to indulge: himſelf in Gaming as a pro- 
feſfſion or ſerious occupation, he. ſhall be able 
| long to maintain inyiolate his former dignity of 
character. Such are the effects of Gaming, 
towards corrupting the Principles in general: but 
it will be worth the while to ſee more fully how 
it robs a man of ſome particular Virtues, or in- 
troduces into his breaſt ſome particular Vices. 
lafection or It ought however to be previouſly 
bad Company. remarked, that the general Corrup- 
tion of a man's Principles, which has juſt been 
ſhewn to ariſe immediately from the very nature 
of Gaming, is greatly forwarded: by the con- 
tagious Morals of the Company in which the 
Gameſter mixes. That he does in fact ſome- 
times aſſociate with men of a moſt abandoned 
character, and alſo that ſuch Company has a 
great influence in weakening every good princi- | 
ple, are points ſo notorious that it ſeems ſuffici- 1 
ent to have juſt remarked them: eſpecially after 39 
what has been ſaid already () concerning the "I 
Company that he keeps; though it was there re- B 
— ferred to a different head. ; Y f 
AB Hilletichs and 3 To proceed then to fore par licu- = 
| | | Extravagan&*: Jar effects of Gaming, upon the = J 
j 


Morals. And firſt, it tends much to introduce 
or ee a ſet of Vices which are often g ten- | 
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derly treated in any cenſure paſſed upon them, 
ſometimes perhaps wholly excuſed, under an 
idea that they are hurtful to him only who is 
guilty of them. Among theſe, the principal 
ſeem to be Idleneſs and Extravagance: and, 
ſince they are peculiarly connected with Gaming, 
both as its Cauſe and Effect, I ſhall confine my- 
ſelf, under this ſet of vices, to the conſideration 
of theſe two: — As the Cauſe of Gaming, they 
do not fall within the ſubject of this Diſſerta- 
tion; though I do not deny that they ſometimes 
are the Cauſe of it. They are alſo frequently 
the Efes of it. This is applicable to other 
Vices which will be mentioned afterwards: and 
indeed it is a very common phcenomenon 1 in the 
moral world, that where any courſe of action 
has ariſen from any particular; ſentiments, whe- 
ther vicious or virtuous, it will afterwards re- 
produce and heighten the fame ſentiments; 
Which thus become the Effect of that, of which 
they were before the Cauſe.” —— If any one 
doubts whether Idleneſs can be an Effect of 
Gaming, becauſe the Gameſter follows his oc- 
cupation with great ſeriouſneſs and intenſeneſs of 
thought; let him attend a little to the familiar 
acceptation of the word Idleneſs, or its oppoſite, 
Induſtry, Ia the uſe of theſe terms, there is 
commonly | ſome, ſecret reference made to the 
End and Purpoſe for which any thing is done. 
Ha man ſhould work hard fourteen hours a day, 

" IR 155.7367 in 
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in” picking ſtraws, he would till be) ſaid to be 
idly employed: nor would the greateſt labour 
and fatigue, undergone in midnight revels or in 


parties of pleaſure, entitle one to the appellation 


of induſtrious. The Gameſter is powerfully 
urged on, but to no good End or Purpoſe; 
and his Motive may well be deſcribed in the 
expreſſive words of Horace, Strenua nos exer- 


cet Inertia. But if he is to be called idle in 


the very heat of what to him is Buſineſs, much 
more in the Intervals of that buſineſs; when 
with jaded faculties, with feelings of diſappoint- 
ment and vexation, and without a deſire of do- 


ing good to a fellow - creature, he is totally un- 


qualified to ſet about any work of Induſtry, — 
Nor is Extravagance leſs (than Idleneſs) the ef- 
fect of Gaming. The expenſe to Which the 

practice of Gaming leads, (excluſive of the ſums 
actually loſt in Play,) has already been mention. 
ed (): and though it was then viewed in a dif- 
ferent light, namely as prejudicial to the Fortune 
of the Gameſter, what was ſaid will be ſufficient 
alſo for what we are now conſidering, as it 


ſhews the Vice of Extravagance to be an effect 


of Gaming; and therefore it needs: "Ou to * 
ee here. 


bete vice TO excuſe, or ſo why as Frey 


9 liate, theſe vices, under an idea 
Wi 


. 6 


that en are i to none but 


Tor: 
him who is 100 of them, is an in. judged 


Lenity. And it deſerves the more to be noticed 
here, becauſe the ſame Lenity may perhaps by 
ſome be extended to Gaming itſelf, as well as 
to theſe two Vices which are in the train of 
its pernicious Effects. — The plea is falſe: a 
man cannot be idle and extravagant, without in- 
juring others as well as himſelf. Not to mention 
ſingly the ſeveral miſchiefs which ſuch a one 
muſt bring upon thoſe with whom he has con- 
nexions, (as that would carry me too far from 
the immediate ſubje&'I am upon;) it may be 
obſerved that habitual Idleneſs and Extravagance 
unfit a perſon entirely for the diſcharge of his 
duty to mankind. It is not enough for a man 
to have a few vague feelings of good - will to- 
wards his friends, and to have an eaſy ſociable 
turn in converſation: there is required in the 
diſcharge of almoſt every duty ſome degree of 
labour and attention. And it is not to be ex- 
pected that he whom his own immediate con- 
cerns cannot rouſe to action or reſtrain within 
bounds, ſhould exert or reſtrain himſelf for the 
ſake of others: although certainly, to a welt- 
diſciplined mind, there is nothing in the diſ- 
charge of ordinary duties which may not be am- 
ply repaid by the pleaſure of Benevolence, or by 
the Conſciouſneſs of doing what is ri ight, 
I need not fear the ſame indulgence 
to the Vice which comes next to be 
74 mentioned: 


Selfiſhn neſs, 


4 


2 56. 1 
mentioned: — it lies upivcrlally, and very de- 
ſeryedly, under great odiums I mean a narrow 
and contracted ſpirit, which knows, not. how for 9 
a moment to quit that beloved creature, Self, 
that it may enter into the breaſts of others and 
ſympathiſe with their joys or ſorrows, This un- 

dermines all Benevolence; and, in extent like 
to that generous principle, interferes with all the 
lower, offices of kindneſs, to which: every day 
gives occaſion, as well as the higher duties which 
occur not ſo frequently. Such a ſelfiſh ſpirit. is 
entirely of a piece with the ſpirit of Gaming, 
and receives a great. acceſſion of ſtrength from 
it. When you have thrown a Main at Hazard, "= 
every one who chuſes to ſet any ſum upon it 
declares himſelf your Enemy, and you are in | 
turn the declared Enemy of every one at whoſe ; 
lake you throw, In the circle of mutual Foes, 1 
who ſurround the board, every thing is hoſtile; 1 
at leaſt all that i to the buſineſs. of the = 
Table, except an agreement upon certain rules | 
which are their laws of war; and all confiderati. 
ons are taught to give way to Self. intereſt. The 
mind of every man is ſharpened againſt his 
neighbour; and he learns, with a Selfiſhneſs 
ſhocking to humanity, to rejoice in the mif- 
fortunes of thoſe whom Benevolence and a 
friendly Intercourſe would have. inſtructed him 
to commilerate and relieve, | The perpetual ex- 


war of this Selbſhneſs A the Ge uning-Table, 
will 
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will Form it into A e and: ereby intro- 
duce it into the common actions 92 a 25 $ life. 


"Hence he may come to loſe by N N 0 
| degrees all thoſe ſentiments of 1 en. | "Fealing, and 
derneſs and Compaſſion, which plead ö 
with. him in his own breaſt in behalf of his 
fellow-creatures ſuffering under the various Ca- 


lamities that befall them. Hi is heart! is hardened 
with a general Inſenſibility; and becomes a prey 
to. that monſter, Cruelty. For, in order to be 
cruel, it is not neceſſary to have a politive defire 
of inflicting miſery. By far tlie greateſt part of 
the Cruelty which is to be found in the world, 
ſeems. owing to ſuch negative qualities as Inſen- 
ſibility, Careleſineſs, and Inattention to the feel- 
ings of. others, rather than to any, diſpoſition 
POPU vicious. Let furely 1 it is GFR to 


Mo BE 


gaze with Indifference on the miſery 11 by 
another, But after a man is once advanced 
thus far, he vill be re cady, . his own conve- 
nience requires it, to infli the miſery himſelf: — 
and this forms the eſſence of Cruelty. 1 55 5 
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There is however one more {nbbi- 
N Sonſe oſ 
lity, which, while it continues with a Shame, 
man, ill preſerve in him ſome CO. 


mains, of moral principle, or at. .the leaft W 

ſerve. in a degree as a ſubſtitute for it 3 7 
this is, a ſenſe of Shame. But it is poſlible 
ren. for this to wear aff, Let but the Gameſler 


v9; \ perſevere 


FT. F 
Nt perſevere | in his way of life, which is \ ſingularly _ 
_ adapted to harden the heart and contract it with- | WM 
Gl in itſelf; and he ſhall at length become callous 
to Infamy, or (what! is equally bad for the cauſe 

of Virtue) ſhall alt as if "T3 were ſo. Abſorbed 


wholly in a paſſion for one object, a paſſion i 

againſt which the world has long exclaimed, and 1 
being reſolved at all events not to give up the 
gratification of it, he of courſe bids defiance to 

the voice of the world, and reſigns all external 5 
regard to his Reputation. ig | 

Auyarice ſeems of all Vices to be the 5 : 

ances "moſt immediately connected with Gam- 

ing, both as its Cauſe and Effect. That it is a * 

principal Cauſe, is very generally allowed: but = 

this is to be underſtood with ſome diſtinction. 6 

5 For it is highly probable, from the age and 
uſual diſpoſitions of perſons when they begin this 
practice, that Avarice is not at the firſt pre- 
dominant with them. But afterwards it becomes 

_ evidently ſo. — Indeed what is a paſſion for : 

Play, where the Play i is deep, but a greedy and 

inordinate purſuit of the money that 1s depoſited 5 

upon the board? And what is an inordinate pur- 7 

ſuit of money, but Avarice? — When it is thus 

become predominant, it muſt of neceſſity be 

a very powerful Cauſe of Gaming: but the bp 
growth of it from its "infancy to its prefent - ; 

ſtrength, is to be looked upon as the Efe# of 
— And it is an effect highly pernicious; 

l A2 Vice 


8 | 


à Vice of a moſt” odious kind, and one which 
every man ſhould be particularly careful not to 


encourage in himſelf, ſince it is remarkable for 
growing upon a perſon as he advances in age. 


It is a hateful ſight indeed, to ſee any one, in 


his youth or the prime of manhood, wWho, by 
keenly and conſtantly purſuing rouleau after 
rouleau for a few years, has already haſtened 
this Vice within his breaſt to a maturity, which 
would diſcredit him even when he ſhould be go- 


ing to. drop into the grave through old age. 


That it is not accompanied with the Penuriouſ- 


neſs which in old age commonly attends it, is no 
proof that it is not Avarice. The deſcription of 


Catiline by his Hiſtorian, * alieni appetens, ſui 
profuſus, is no paradox in the preſent times: 
and, of the two ſpecies of Avarice, this which 
is mixed with luxury and extravagance in the 
ſame perſon, ſeems more pernicious than the 
other, of the Pe ry, which is pings 


The oreedineſs of Avitice will 


' Diſhoneſty 
prove a dangerous trial to Honeſty, - ny 
1 will not pretend to ſay that Gentlemen, who 


have been educated to real principles of honour, 
who have alſo the dignity of a rank and cha- 


racter to ſupport, may not for a long time, with 
ſome internal ſtruggles, reſiſt all aſſaults from. 
this quarter: but, at leaſt, they are dangerous 
aſſaults, even to the beſt fortified. And the 


man, 


man, of all: the 3 proudeſt of the ſenti- 
ments which ſpring from a Education, 
or from an idea of Rank and Character, may 
tremble for his fortitude, if he expoſes it volun- 


tarily to ſuch powerful attacks. But beſides | 
that the defence to which he truſts may prove 
inſufficient, he may come even to loſe it. To 
play upon the ſquare, as he is thus far ſuppoſed 
to do, is a road, almoſt infallible, to Poverty: 
as has been ſhewn at large in a preceding part 
of this- Diſſertation... Now, when a man feels 
himſelf ſinking by his own folly into Poverty, 
with an obſtinacy too. which prevents all rational 
hopes of a better turn to his affairs, he will na- 
turally loſe much of that ſenſe of Rank which 
was one part of his ſecurity againſt Diſhoneſty. 
In like manner, his ſenſe of Character will be 
apt to forſake him, when he becomes conſcious 
that his reputation in the world is not what it 
has been, and is ſtill ſinking from bad to worſe. 
And as for the real internal Honeſty imbibed 
from Education, this, deprived of its uſual 
auxiliaries, will not be likely to maintain itſelf 
alone amidſt that general deſtruction of moral 
principles, which has been ſhewn to be the effect 
of Gaming. Deſtitute then of his defence, we 
ſee him moreoyer attacked by a double tempta- 
tion to unfair practices: he ſtands in need of 
money not only as a ſupply for his wants at 
large, but particularly as the means of indulg- 
1 | Ig 
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ing that predominant paſſion whoſe impulſes are 


in him become ſtronger perhaps than any other 
motive of action. At length, he demeans 
himſelf to a conduct which, if it had been pro- 
poſed to him the firſt day that he touched a 
dice-box, he would not only have rejected with 
the utmoſt indignation, but would have thought 
totally impoſſible for him ever to condeſcend to. 
He turns Sharper. He learns to cog a die, to 

pack cards, and to ſet a new kind of value upon 
himſelf, for his advances in ſuch iniquitous arts. 
From this time, it is no wonder if his former 
friends withdraw the confidence they had re- 
poſed in him, — if they avoid him as a man 


capable of every Diſhoneſty, and of ſeeking to 


accompliſh his ends, whatever they may be, by 
the baſeſt means of Treachery and Falſhood. 
As for thoſe who had prievouſly abandoned 
all Honeſty and fair Dealing, and have had 
recourſe to the Dice merely as Inſtruments con- 
venient for committing depredations upon the 
purſes of the wealthy; the villanies of ſuch men, 
not being the Effects of Gaming, fall not here 
within my ſubject. And what the fair Player 
ſuffers from ſuch, has been conſidered before (*): 
| Beſides theſe principal Vices, there 
are others which, meeting with their Revengey 
proper food at the Gaming Table, are * | 
nouriſhed there and gain ſtrength, Envy will 
naturally 
(a) Page 15, 16. | 
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large, but particularly as the means of indulg- 


man, of all: the 1 * of the ſenti- 
ments which ſpring. from a good Education, 
or from an idea of Rank and Character, may 
tremble for his fortitude, if he expoſes it volun- 
tarily to ſuch powerful attacks. — But beſides 
that the defence to which he truſts may prove 
inſufficient, he may come even to loſe it. To 
play upon the ſquare, as he is thus far ſuppoſed 
to do, is a road, almoſt infallible, to Poverty : 

as has been ſhewn at large in a preceding part 
of. this Diſſertation, Now, when a man feels 


himſelf ſinking by his own folly into Poverty, 


with an obſtinacy too which prevents all rational 
hopes of a better turn to his affairs, he will na- 


turally loſe much of that ſenſe of Rank which 


was one part of his ſecurity againſt Diſhoneſty, 


In like manner, his ſenſe of Character will be 


apt to forſake him, when he becomes conſcious 


that his reputation in the world is not what it 


has been, and is ſtill ſinking from bad to worſe, 


And as for the real internal Honeſty imbibed 
from Education, this, deprived of its uſual 


auxiliaries, will not be likely to maintain itſelf 
alone amidſt that general deſtruction of moral 
principles, which has been ſhewn to be the effect 
of Gaming. Deſtitute then of his defence, we 
ſee him moreoyer attacked by a double tempta- 


tion to unfair practices: he ſtands in need of 


money not only as a ſupply for his wants at 


ing 


SE MY | 

ing that predominant paſſion. whoſe impulſes are 
in him become ſtronger perhaps than any other 
motive of action. At length, he demeans 
himſelf to a conduct which, if it had been pro- 
poſed to him the firſt day that he touched a 
dice-box, he would not only have rejected with 
the utmoſt indignation, but would have thought 
totally impoſſible for him ever to condeſcend vo. 
He turns Sharper. He learns to cog a die, to 

pack cards, and to ſet a new kind of value upon 
himſelf, for his advances in ſuch iniquitous arts. 
From this time, it is no wonder if his former 
friends withdraw the confidence they had re- 
poſed in him, — if they avoid him as a man 


capable of every Diſhoneſty, and of ſeeking to 


accompliſh his ends, whatever they may be, by 
the baſeſt means of Treachery and Falſhood. 

As for thoſe who had prievouſiy abandoned 
all Honeſty and fair Dealing, and have had 
recourſe to the Dice merely as Inſtruments con- 
venient for committing depredations upon the 
purſes of the wealthy; the villanies of ſuch men, 
not being the Effects of Gaming, fall not here 
within my ſubject. And what the fair Player 
ſuffers from ſuch, has been conſidered before 09. 

Beſides theſe principal Vices, there 

| Envys 

are others which, meeting with their Revenge, 
proper food at the Gaming Table, are , 


nouriſhed there and gain ſtrength. Envy will 


naturally 
(a) Page 15, 16. 


[6] 

Wa naturally riſe at the ſight of ſucceſs in others ? 

nor can it well be reſtrained to any low degree, 
when a Competitor is ſeen to ſweep the whole 

Ring; when he carries home, for the gains of 

a ſingle Night or Morning, what might ſerve 

him, {if he could refrain from riſquing it in 
future,) as a fortune for Life. — Revenge has 
already () been mentioned as a Paſſion imme- 

diately painful to the breaſt that harbours it. 

Here it is mentioned as a Vice. Seen in either 

light, it appears amongſt the pernicious effects 'Y 

of Gaming. But there ſeems no occaſion to en- 1 

ter into it more minutely, than as it was ſpoken | 0 

of before. —— In like manner, with regard to * 

ſuſpicious, peeviſh, and fretful Habits of the 

mind, which were taken notice of before (b) as H 

conſtituting part of the Miſery which the Game- = 

| ſter brings upon himſelf, it ſeems ſufficient: to 3 
Wb refer to what was ſaid of them there; although, 
| as Vices alſo which are the Effects of Gaming, 
they could not be entirely omitted here. ZE 

Dangertoa LT will mention here only one 
Woman's virtue. more inſtance of the bad effects 
to be apprehended from Gaming, with regard 
to Virtue or moral Principle. A Woman, who 

is ſo imprudent as to engage in deep Play, 3 

may bring herſelf into a ſituation dangerous to | 

that virtue which is reckoned in her ſex the great 

point of honour, N the very great fami- Þ 
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| { 63 ] 
Larity with the other ſex, which it gives occaſion 
to, (as ceremonies muſt be laid aſide when ſuch 
important buſineſs is in agitation;) there is a 


more direct danger incurred, when ſhe loſes 
money beyond what ſhe is able to pay, If a 


man to whom ſhe has loſt her money happens 
to be ſomewhat libertine in his principles, he will 
be apt to conſider her as capable of diſcharging 
the obligation though ſhe has not a ſhilling to 
advance. Should ſhe refuſe to ſettle the account 
in the method which he may ſuggeſt, he can 
threaten to expoſe her conduct to a ſet of per- 
ſons whoſe good opinion ſhe probably values 
far too highly; thoſe with whom ſhe is con- 
need in parties of Gaming. Wherefore, not- 
withſtanding his propoſal, if complied with, 
will in reality render her more truly infamous, 
ſhe may yet be tempted to add vice to vice, in 
hopes that the whole may remain a ſecret, rather 
than endure that degree of infamy which her 
miſconduct in Play would ſingly have drawn up- 
on her. Another danger ſometimes occurs; 
under the ſame head, but ſomewhat different; 
There is ſuch an artifice as a man's contriving to 


loſe his money to a Woman, that he may after- 


wards have a claim to thoſe favours, which are 
ſometimes purchaſed more directly by money giv- 
en. If the Woman is already ſo abandoned 
as to take part in the contrivance, by encou- 


raging a man to loſe his money to her with 
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this view, the caſe is then NOM to our ſubs 


ject; ſince © the Gaming is uſed merely as 4 


medium through which the intrigue is carried 
on. But, otherwiſe, her dariger proceeds from 


the liberties which he may think he is entitled 


to take, upon the ſtrength of the money that 
he reckons himſelf to have advanced: and if 
he finds her reluctant, he may perhaps fancy 


he ſhall be juſtified in uſing every art of ſe- 


duction, in order to obtain that for which he 
has paid a valuable conſideration. 

F 2. We have ſeen, then, what te p pow- 
to private er of Gaming 1 is, to corrupt the moral 


_ Perſons, 


- Principles and vitiate the Mind. But 


it is neceſſary to obſerve more immediately its 
Effects as produced i in Aclion; — to ſurvey 
the Miſchiefs and Diſtreſſes which it cauſes to 


perſons connected with the Gameſter, by pri- 
vate or public ties. And firſt, in prone” con- 


nexions. ; 
| The Naben miſchiefs of this 
kind are found in domeſtic life. The 


Domeſtic life. 


ep too riſes much higher where the Gameſter 
is a Huſband and a Father: for which reaſon 


I ſhall inſiſt chiefly upon the harm done by him 
in thoſe capacities; although unqueſtionably 
great Diſtreſs may be brought be a family oy 
an inferior Member of it. 

A young Woman, (oe n may ſuppoſe, ) 
of beauty, accompliſhments, ſenſibility, 
Ii and 
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[ 65 ] 
and virtue, whoſe affections have been won by 
a man that appears every way deſerving of them, 


by marriage reſigns into his hands her Perſon 


and Property, and intruſts him with the moſt 
extenſive powers over her happinels, to promote 
or diminiſh it. In entering upon her married 


life, ſhe pleaſes herſelf with the proſpect of hav- 


ing always one who ſhall protect her, who ſhall. 
manage her intereſts, who ſhall be to her a 

Friend, A Companion, nay an obje& to which 
moſt of her actions, even thoſe of every day, 
ſhall have ſome kind of reference. For a time 
the pleaſing idea is continued to her; he ſhews 


himſelf yet the man that he was before mar- 


riage; and her experience anſwers, (I mean, as 
human affairs do anſwer,) to the expectation. 
After a while, the proſpect ſuffers ſome change: 
ſhe no longer finds, though perhaps ſhe knows 
not why, the ſame ſatisfactory enjoyment in his 
company ; there is ſomething of a coolneſs in his 
affections, which damps her joy, in ſpite of all 
his efforts to keep up the ſame external appear- 
ance; the very meaſures taken at his requeſt, 
or with a view of giving him pleaſure, do not 


produce the deſired effect. Preſently, ſhe diſ- 


covers a new attachment which he is forming, 
or an old one which he has hitherto been able 
to conceal from her, - the object of it the 
Hazard Table: an object indeed at which ſhe 
would have no occaſion to be alarmed, were but 
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„ 
its attractions and hers brought into a fair com- 
petition, for the free choice of an unvitiated 
taſte; conſcious as ſhe muſt be, without any 
vanity, of the great ſuperiority on her ſide. But 


ſhe finds in fact, contrary to all natural conject- 


ure, that this attachment hurries him on, with a 
force that bids defiance to all the power of her 
united charms. In ſhort, the Foundation of 


her happineſs is undermined; and the Super- 
ſtructure gives way. Had this or that ſingle 
misfortune befallen her, reſources might have 


been found, in the domeſtic eſtabliſhment which 
ſhe has procured for herſelf, to remove or alle- 
viate it, But he to whom ſhe had given herſelf 


up for life, has proved faithleſs, and withdrawn 


himſelf from his engagements: he who was to 


have been her comfort in every affliction, is be- 


come the conſtant ſource from which daily af- 
fliction pours in upon her. He breaks her hours 
of natural reſt; or abſents himſelf from her, 
whole nights; then buries himſelf in ſleep, at a 


time when ſhe might expect to enjoy his com- 


pany. at the fociable meal, or to ſee him actively 
and chearfully employed, —— When he has 


thus far deſerted her happineſs, and his own; ſo 


that he no longer attends 'to any enjoyment of 
the ſociable intercourſe between man and wife; 
it is no wonder if he begins to neglect her Inter- 


eſts, and to grow careleſs of that Property to 


which ſhe looks for a ſupport. She can no 


longer 
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Th. 
longer hope that he will give his time, or exer- 
ciſe his talents, to promote her advancement in 
the worlds She may tremble in expectation of 
the Poverty, which his folly is likely to bring 


upon them both; and of the concomitant Infa- 


my, to him who has been the diſtinguiſhed ob- 
ject of her affections. As the dreadful conſe- 
quences approach, ſhe muſt be agitated with the 
moſt violent apprehenſions of what they are 
both to ſuffer, and of the ſhare which their 
children muſt bear in the calamity, And, if 
no happier courſe of events ſhould take place, 
than what ſhe has reaſon to expect, we are to 
conceive her as condemned to ſpend the remain- 
der of her days in a hopeleſs miſery; ſuch in- 
deed as nothing in this world can eaſily be 


imagined to exceed, unleſs we ſhould add to the 
idea the torments of bodily pain, or the {tings 
of a guilty conſcience. 


The Diſtreſſes which the Gameſter baren. 
brings upon his Children, reſemble 
ſo much in kind thoſe which he brings upon his 
Wife, while they are inferior in degree, that a par- 


ticular confideration of them ſeems unneceſſary. 


As the Children have probably a longer time to 
live than their Mother, on this account indeed 
they are likely to ſuffer more than ſhe will; but 
in other reſpects they appear to have greatly the 
advantage over her. Their minds, younger and 
leſs ol and attached to him who has been a 
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its attractions and hers. brought into a fair com- 
petition, for the free choice of an unvitiated 
taſte; conſcious as ſhe muſt be, without any 
vanity, of the great ſuperiority on her ſide. But 
ſhe finds in fact, contrary to all natural conject- 
ure, that this attachment hurries him on, with a 
force that bids defiance to all the power of her 
united charms. In ſhort, the Foundation of 
her happineſs is undermined; and the Super- 
ſtructure gives way. Had this or that ſingle 
misfortune befallen her, reſources might have 
been found, in the domeſtic eſtabliſhment which 
the has procured for herſelf, to remove or alle- 
viate it. But he to whom ſhe had given herſelf 
up for life, has proved faithleſs, and withdrawn 
himſelf from his engagements: he who was to 
have been her comfort in every affliction, is be- 
come the conſtant ſource from which daily af- 
fiction pours in upon her. He breaks her hours 
of natural reſt; or abſents himſelf from her, 
whole nights; then buries himſelf in ſleep, at a 
time when ſhe might expect to enjoy his com- 
pany at the fociable meal, or to ſee him actively 
and chearfully employed, —— When he has 
thus far deſerted her happineſs, and his own; ſo 
that he no longer attends to any enjoyment of 
the ſociable intercourſe between man and wife; 
it is no wonder if he begins to neglect her Inter- 
eſts, and to grow careleſs of that Property to 
which ſhe looks for a ſupport. She can no 

| * * longer 
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longer hope that he will give his time, or exer- 
ciſe his talents, to promote her advancement in 
the worlds She may tremble in expectation of 
the Poverty, which his folly is likely to bring 
upon them both; and of the concomitant Infa- 
my, to him who has been the diſtinguiſhed ob- 
je& of her affections. As the dreadful conſe- 
quences approach, ſhe muſt be agitated with the 
moſt violent apprehenfions of what they are 
both to ſuffer, and of the ſhare which their 
children muſt bear in the calamity. And, if 
no happier courſe of events ſhould take place, 
than what ſhe has reaſon to expect, we are to 
conceive her as condemned to ſpend the remain- 
der of her days in a hopeleſs miſery; ſuch in- 


deed as nothing in this world can eafily be 


imagined to exceed, unleſs we ſhould add to the 


idea the torments of bodily pain, or the ſtings 


of a guilty conſcience. 

The Difſtreſſes which the Gameſter FOIL 
brivgs upon his Children, reſemble - 138225 
ſo much in kind thoſe which he brings upon his 


Wife, while they are inferior in degree, that a par- 
ticular conſideration of them ſeems unneceſſary. 


As the Children have probably a longer time to 
live than their Mother, on this account indeed 
they are likely to ſuffer more than ſhe will; but 
in other reſpects they appear to have greatly the 
advantage over her. Their minds, younger and 
leſs 1 attached to him who has been a 
E 2 common 
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[ 68 ] 
common ſource of miſery to her and them, will 
be leſs violently ſhocked with the negle& he has 
ſhewn them, and will more eaſily recover: from 
any ſhock they may have endured. They have: 
ſome reſources too for repairing their broken 
fortunes, from which ſhe is entirely excluded: 
there are ways open to them, in which they 
may (wholly or in part) make up to themſelves, 
by a proper uſe of their own abilities, for the 
loſſes they have ſuſtained by their father's abuſe: 
of his. Still their ſufferings are undoubtedly 
ſuch, that one cannot regard without abhorrence, 
a man whoſe ungenerous ſoul could not be re- 
ſtrained from an abſurd-paſſion, by the proſpect. 
of ſuch complicated calamities, to be brought 
upon the moſt natural MN of his tenderneſs: 
and care. e 22 61 Þo 

If now we ſuppoſe it not to bei 
the Head of a Family, but only 
an inferior Member of it, who is addicted to 
Gaming; the Diſtreſs which his conduct can 
bring upon the Family, will upon the whole 
be more limited. Jet are there ſome peculiar 
circumſtances in it, worth attending to. If we 
call to mind the duty and reſpect owing to a Pa- 
rent, it ſuggeſts an additional blame, which ap- 
pears in the Gameſter as a Son. Here is neg- 
lect and deſertion, not only inſtead of affection, 
but inſtead of filial reſpect and obedience. And 
even thoſe. members of the family who are 
TOTO Vf but 
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[ 69 ] 
but his Equals, may demand ſomething of a 
greater reſpect than, in the former caſe, the 
Children could inſiſt upon from their Father. 
Again, the anxious concern of Parents 
for their Children, is generally found to be 
7 ſtronger than the reciprocal regard of Children 
for their Parents. A Father who has for years 
watched with a ſolicitous eye over the education 
of his Son, indulging the fondeſt hopes of his 
future accompliſhments and actions, and who 
finds at length, for all the fruits of his care, 
that the Son has given himſelf over to a Game- 
ſter's life, muſt ſurely feel the keeneſt diſappoint. 
ment. Divided between a deſire of giving him 
the proper ſupplies for every laudable purpoſe, 
and a fear that theſe ſupplies may be converted 
into the miſerable entertainment of a few days 
(perhaps a ſingle day) at the Gaming Table, he 
is all perplexity and heſitation; and is obliged 
to treat with caution as an Enemy, one whom 
he hoped to have ſecured as an affectionate 
Friend. The proſpect too of the Poverty, In- 
famy, and Miſery, to which the Sog is likely to 
reduce himſelf, when his fortune comes into his 
own management, and of the conſequent Diſ- 
grace which may in ſome degree fall upon the 
Whole Family, will be moft melancholy and af- 
flicting to the Father, as he advances into old 
age. - This. finiſhes our conſideration of 
Pomeſie Diſtreſſes, or the Miſery which the 
E 3 Gameſter 
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ir. 41. 
| Gameſter brings upon perſons i in the ſame Fa- 
mily with him. 

e principles are ſo ! in 
_ and ener. him, if his wants are ſo preſſing, and 
his paſſion for Play ſo ſtrong, that he will en- 
danger the fortune of a Wife or Child; it will 
eaſily be underſtood that any other perſon's pro- 
perty intruſted to him will find but a ſlender ſe- 
curity. The deceaſed Parent of a now helpleſs 
Orphan, had before his death pitched upon a 
Friend, as he thought, to whom he might in- 
truſt the education and fortune of his Child. 
This Friend accepts the charge, with ſome ge- 
neral intentions of doing what is right. But 
ſuch intentions are a poor defence againſt the 
temptations and caſuiſtry of the Dice. I have 
ruined myſelf, ſays he; I have not fifty pieces 
left, beſides this money of the poor Orphan, — 
which is not my own. I cannot think of taking 
it to ſapply the place of my-own, which my ill 
_ ſtars have robbed me of. But Fortune has now 
a long while frowned upon me; ſhe cannot con- 
tinue to do ſo always: it is time that ſhe ſhould 
begin to ſmile, and a little perſeverance in court- 
ing her favours may bring her over to my ſide. I 
will riſque a Trifle of the Orphan's money at 
the Hazard Table, in order to ſecure the whole, 
and that I may preſerve myſelf from being any 
way tempted to embezzle it to'my own uſe, A 
flight covering truly! But with it he hides, or 


ſhades 
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1 713 
ſhades over, this unjuſtifiable deed. He riſques 
one trifling ſum after another; and when the 
property of the Orphan has followed his own, 
he then ſees, as in broad day-light, the full vil- 
lany of which he has been guilty. — A like 
fate might attend the fortune of any Relation or 
Friend, depoſited with him; where, beſides the 
ſacred nature of the depoſit, he was bound by 
immediate and perſonal connexions. We have 
already ſeen him capable of violating connexions 
ſtill ſtronger, in order to indulge his fondneſs 
for Play; and therefore arguments need not be 
uſed, to ſhew it poſſible that he might pay no 
regard to theſe. 
Nor can we by any means expect 


; - * . _ Creditors. 
to find in him a ſcrupulous attention | 


to the payment of his Debts. Debts of Honour, 
indeed, as he calls them, he may be ready to 


pay, to the utmoſt of his power : but this forms 
no preſumption that he will pay his other Debts. 
It is neceſſary to the life he has choſen, to the 
gratification of his ruling paſſion, that he ſhould 


pay his debts of Honour if he neglects to do 


this, no Gentleman will chuſe to play with him. 


But as for the honeſt Tradeſman and Mechanic 
Who, in reliance on his good faith expreſſed or 


implied, have delivered the goods, or beſtowed 
the time and labour, which they depend upon 
for their ſubſiſtence ; the claims of thefe he ne- 
glects with a cold inſenſibility, taking an unmanly 
ö E 4 advantage 
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advantage of their ſituation. And if neceſſity 


_ compels them to be loud in their claims, or to 


make uſe of the compullive proceſs of the Law, 

to which he would diſdain to have driven them, 
had he indeed poſſeſſed the real Gentleman's nice 
ſenſe of Honour; he is often ſeen meanly con- 
deſcending to the contemptible arts of evaſion 


and delay. The Tradeſman is kept out of that 


money which he had deſigned for the diſcharge 
of his own debts, or for purchaſing a freſh ſtock 
of commodities: and the Mechanic is forced to 
take up neceſſaries for the ſupport of himſelf 


and his family, either upon credit and with ha- 
zard to himſelf, or upon the diſadvantageous 


terms of purchaſing in very ſmall quantities, 
And if at length they recover their debts, they 


have ſuffered, in the Delay, an inconvenience 


equivalent to the loſs of a conſiderable ſum of 


money, beſides the actual expenſe of their pro- 


ceedings at Law: — but it frequently happens 
chat in the end they loſe alſo the whole or part 
of what is owing to them. Hence ſometimes 
the ruin of men in the lower ranks of life. It 
muſt be allowed that a perſon in Trade may 
commonly ſuſtain a ſingle loſs of this kind with- 
out total ruin or bankruptcy; but the contrary - 
will often be the caſe, when this co-operates 


with other unfortunate circumſtances : and, what- 


ever be the event, the Gameſter has at leaſt con- 
rributed his ſhare towards the ruin of the Tradef- 


g man; 
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man 5 who, if he ſtands his ground, does it 
by means of bette; payment from thoſe who 
have a nicer ſenſe of juſtice, or by means of 
his good fortune in ſome other reſpects. Sure- 
ly this man of boaſted honour would do well 
to reflect, that he cannot poſſibly beſpeak the 
Tradeſman's goods, or engage the Mechanic in 
any work, without at the ſame time virtually 
paſſing his word of honour for their payment; 
and for ſuch payment too as ſhall not ſuffer di- 
minution through unreaſonable delays, or througb 
any incidental expenſe occaſioned by is fault. If 
he has any doubt of this, let him conſider for 
one moment what would be the caſe if, before 
they undertook to ſupply his wants, they could 
be informed how the event would turn out. Can 
he ſuppoſe that in ſuch caſe they would be ready 
to ſerve him? Moſt clearly, not. It is, in their 
ideas and in equity, an abſolute Condition of 
what they do, that they ſhould receive an equi- 
valent. And, as the general courſe of things 
does not allow of their fully ſecuring beforehand 
the performance of the Condition; to avail him- 
ſelf of this diſadvantage under which they labour, 
is the diſhonourable conduct of a mean, con- 
tracted, and daſtardly ſpirit. - Another kind 
of Creditors may ſuffer very deeply, ſhould they 
unhappily be entangled with any one who.is un- 
der the dominion of the Dice: thoſe who 
by frogalty and induſtry have. accumulated a 

ATC PE 
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ſum of money ; and who have happened to place 
it in his hands upon Intereſt, believing his ſecu- 
rity better than they will find it, and truſting as 
well to the Intereſt for a conſtant ſupply, as to 
the Principal for a reſource upon great occaſions. 
That he wil! make free with ſuch a depoſit as 
this, after his Principles have been corrupted 
and his Fortune waſted by repeated Gaming, is 
not to be doubted. And the conſequent Diſtreſs 


which will come upon theſe unhappy Creditors, 
1s too evident to require a particular deſcription. 
— There is yet another kind of perſons whom 


the Gameſter may injure in their Property, but 
who will ſcarcely meet with the ſame compaſſion 
as thoſe already mentioned: and theſe are his 
Companions in Play. Notwithſtanding his pro- 
feſſions of honour, and even his real deſire of 
keeping upon reputable terms with theſe Com- 
panions; yet temptations may be ſo ſtrong, or 
the agitations of his mind may have ſo deprived 
him of ſelf-command, that after he has gone to 
the extent of his fortune, he ſhall yet, beyond 
this, venture to play upon Credit, If upon 


ſuch a venture he again loſes, and thus contracts 


a debt which he is not able to diſcharge ; here is 
certainly a clear act of Injuſtice, though com- 
mitted againſt thoſe who might be apt to do the 
ſame in the ſame ſituation. And, as the Inſtance 
is doubly connected with our Subject, (the one 


perſon committing the injury, and the other ſuf- 
e | — 
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. 78 J 
fering it, each dess his own Gaming,) there 
ſeemed to be a propriety in the mention of it, 
although the Diſtreſs produced can by no means 


* call for our extraordinary commiſeration. 


Friendſhip, in its pure ſtate, has ever 


| Friends. 
been conſidered as the growth of a vir- 


tuous ſoil, Therefore it cannot be expected to 
flouriſh in a mind which is conſtantly vitiated 
by the exerciſe of the worſt paſſions, at the 
Gaming Table. The fingular tendency of the 
practice of Gaming, to harden, to contract and 
cloſe up the heart, is in direct oppoſition to 
the ſoft emotions, the open, generous, and en- 
larged ſentiments of Friendſhip. If your Friend 
gives himſelf up to a life of Gaming, there is 


an end preſently to the reciprocation of thoſe 
feelings which, unleſs they be reciprocal, will 
begin in your breaſt alſo gradually to wear away. 
And thus does is attachment to the Dice ſhut 


you out from one of the principal ſources of 
more refined pleaſure, to which mankind have 
acceſs. But this is not all. If you expect at his 
hands any of the groſſer kind of ſervices, which 
even a more vulgar friendſhip demands; that 


you may not prepare a diſappointment for your- 
ſelf, you are to look for them only in ſubordi- 
nation to the prior claims of the Dice. Is it a 


portion of your Friend's Time that you aſk, or 
the Loan of a ſum of Money, or his Atttention, 
Labour, or Advice? Theſe you can * for 


at 
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at che beſt, only if the Time is not wanted for 
a Party at Hazard, if there is not occaſion for 
the Money to ſtake at the Table, if the fatigues 
and bad ſucceſs of Play have not unfitted him 
for every exertion, or if the eager expectation of 
it, and the impatient hope of better ſucceſs, have 
not preoccupied all the powers of the mind, 
Your experience of a few inſtances of this kind, 
will ſhew you in what light he ſees the duties 
of friendſhip: and when the evidence againſt 
him becomes ſo ſtrong that he can no Jonger 
keep up appearances, a diſſolution of the friend- 
ſhip follows; from which time you entertain to- 
wards him, and he towards you, ſentiments much 
more irkſome than towards indifferent perſons, 
and the once happy connexion may perhaps end 
in the moſt diſpleaſing or even fatal Quarrel. — 
Let two perſons, who call themſelves 
2 be ſuppoſed to meet at the Gaming 
Table; and let any one judge, (from what bs 
been ſaid of the Gameſter's character at large,) 
whether the intercourſe between them is likely 
to be, in any degree, of a friendly nature. Or 
let him form his judgement from what he may 
ſee but too often in a common game at Cards, 
which is meant for mere recreation. Let the 
little exceſſes of the paſſions, which he there ob- 
| ſerves, be magnified in a due proportion; the 
difference being conſidered between the ſums 
5 uſually ventured there, and what are known to 
be 


(7 - 
be Gilmer ventured in deep Play, He will 
eaſily conceive that, where inſtead of a ſhilling; 
a ſtake of fifty guineas is placed upon the boards. 
all the generous ſympathy and regard for each 
other's intereſt, uſual between friends, will be 
converted into the moſt unfriendly competitions 
and the one will not only ſubmit to accept his 
own good fortune through the Ruin of the other, 
but will learn even to rejoice at that ruin, and, 
like an infernal Being, to ſmile where he ſhould 
Weep. „ 
3. Our next inquiry is, the Miſ- miner to 
chief which Gaming occaſions to the *** ble. 
Public. | 


One way-in which it does harm to confounding 
the Public, is by counteracting that f Ranks: 
uſeful diſtinction of men into different orders, 
which the common courſe of things introduces, 
and which Civil Society finds it expedient to 
maintain. The profeſſed Gameſter is reputed, 
from his profeſſion, a Gentleman; though his 
birth, education, and fortune ſhould not enti- 
tle him to the appellation. He is received 
amongſt his Superiors upon a footing of equal- 
ity, and acquires a habit of mixing with them, 
on that equal footing, with eaſe and confidence. 
But this confuſion of ranks is prejudicial to the 
Community, by its effects both upon the higher 
ranks and the lower. There is a turn of thought 
ſuited to each rank ſingly, which leads a man to 


act 
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it in it habitually with a certain propriety nd 


decency. And a perſon of high rank can ſcarce- 


Iy degrade himſelf to thoſe who are greatly his 
Inferiors, and admit them to a conſtant familiar- 
ity, without at the ſame time degrading his 
mind to the level of their ideas, or at leaſt ſink- 
ing it much below the level proper for his own. 
Exceptions, no doubt, there will bez we muſt 
not pronounce al men in the inferior ranks, un- 
fit to be admitted among their Superiors : but 
the exceptions will not be ſuch characters as we 
have ſeen that of the Gameſter to be; and we 
need not heſitate to affirm, that the ſociety of 
ſuch is totally improper for thoſe who are to fill 


the higheſt orders of the State. Again, the 


effect upon the Inferiors allo, in this familiarity 
between very diſtant ranks, deſerves to be watch- 
ed by the Public with a jealous eye. By means 
of the connexion, they become ſo converſant with 
ideas of Affluence and Independence, and ideas 
following in the train of theſe, that they begin 


to deſpiſe and deſert the humbler notions better 


ſuited to their own condition: they receive a 
wrong Bias, and are diſqualified from ſerving 
the Public in their inferior but neceſſary ſtations. 
; SuddenChang: And the Evil is ſtill greater, when, 

SF fornae, by the ſudden and irregular tranſ- 
fer of property occaſioned through the Dice, 


men are actually raiſed or depreſſed into a new 


ran, | Conceive a man placed in an eminent 


ſituation, 
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fituation, and poſſeſſed of ſuitable qualifications 
which he has gradually acquired; who with 
theſe powers is able to render the moſt eſſential 
ſervices to his Country, either by diſcharging 
ſome office of diſtinction and importance, or 
by promoting induſtry, peace, and good order 
in ſome extenſive diſtrict where he reſides : — 
if ſuch a man be deprived of his eſtate and 
his independence, he is (comparatively ſpeaking) 
loſt to the Public. The Powers which he had 
of doing Good, are annihilated; and he can- 
not immediately ſubſtitute others in their place: 
— co ſay nothing, at preſent, of the miſchiev- 


ous courſes to which he may be driven. Were 


his powers of doing Good transferred with his 
property, the calamity would be only private: 
but this is ſo far from being the caſe, that 
the acquiſition of the property by others is 
often another ſeparate harm to the Communi- 
ty. If it is acquired by a perſon of much inferi- 
or rank; though he ſhould, by miracle, after he 
has commenced Gameſter, return to a diſcreet - 
uſe of money, ſtill he is unqualified, by educa- 
tion and habit, to fill the ſituation into which he 


is raiſed ; and the Public is injured by his being 


taken out of his proper ſphere. But if this per. 
ſon of inferior rank. be moreover of the frater- 


nity of Sharpers, or the ſcarcely leſs odious one 


of Uſurers, the acquiſition to the Individual 
appears immediately as a Curſe to the Com- 
BORE munity, 


is made. 
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| munity, it being the acquiſition of ſo much 


power to do Miſchief 


commerce. 


Trader have the ſame object, Gain, 


yet the ſpirit of Gaming and that of Trade are 


directly oppoſite to each other; and nothing per- 
haps could more effectually ruin the Commerce 
of a nation, than an univerſal prevalence of 
Gaming. It is therefore with the greateſt rea. 
ſon, that the Legiſlature of this kingdom has 


ſhewn itſelf 'anxiouſly ſolicitous to remove the 


ſpirit of Gaming from all commercial tranſac- 
tions. Inſurances have been encouraged and 
protected by the Law, ſo far as they ate ſervice- 
able for the purpoſes of Trade, and the ſecurity 
of Property; ; but have been prohibited wherever, 


ſtepping beyond this line, they have advanced 


into the province of Gaming: as, double Inſur- 
ances, and thoſe where the Party inſured has no 
Intereſt in the event on Which the Inſurance 
Contracts relating to the ſale of 
Stock in the public Funds, are regulated by the 
ſame leading idea. Where they are made for 
the bond fide transfer of property, they are ſup- 
ported by Law; but where they degenerate into 
Gaming and Wagering, there they begin to be 
unlawful.” There is a peculiar propriety in 


the puniſhment which the Law inflicts on thoſe 


who, while they wiſh to obtain the advantages 
une for Bankrupts, in favour of Trade, 
have 


Although the Gaweſter ah: the 
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haue been throwing away their money in the 
unthrifty ways of Gaming. They are precluded 
from all thoſe advantages, if they have loſt at 
any one time five pounds, or in the whole a 
hundred pounds, within a year before they be- 
came Bankrupts, by any manner of gaming or 
wagering whatſoever, _— The Traffic by which 
property is transferred in the way of Lottery, 
has been particularly combatted by the Legiſ- 
lature. All Lotteries (not ſpecially authoriſed 
by Act of Parliament) are declared to be, what 
Gaming Houſes are at Common Law, namely, 
public Nuſances. A number of inventions, 
contrived for evading the intent of the Legiſla= 
ture, have been purſued through their windings 
and iniquitous ſubtleties, by a variety of Sta- 
tutes. In theſe Statutes we find a particular at- 
tention paid to the Trade of the kingdom ; 
which 1s commonly alleged as a Seinibtpal reaſon 
for the proviſions enacted: and the Lotteries are 
treated under the notion, and indeed under the 
appellation, of Games. Throughout the whole 
this very juſt idea prevails, that though men 
ſhould be weak enough to truſt the improvement 
of their money to ſchemes which depend upon 
mere Chance, inſtead of employing it in Trade, 
it is for the public good that they ſhould. be re- 
ſtrained from doing ſo. And it ſeems worth 
remarking, that the line is not ſo drawn as to 
exclude all appeal to Chance in the transfer af 
* F * 
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Property, but only in caſes where it is idle and 


unneceſſary: which appears both from the gene- 


ral countenance given by the Laws to Com- 
merce, where riſque is of courſe to be run; 
and particularly from an Act of 12 Geo. 2. 


(made expreſsly againſt exceſſive and deceitful 


Gaming,) which confirms all legal partitions of 
property made by the method of Lots. 
In the Lotteries ſpecially appointed by Act of 
Parliament, the Legiſlature has ſtill been very 
careful to prevent a ſpirit of Gaming from ſpread- 
ing among the people. To this purpoſe are va- 
rious regulations reſpecting Lottery Offices; in- 


tended to prevent all adventuring with Tickets, 


except ſuch as ſhall neceſſarily ariſe rom the real 
and fair ſale of the Tickets. 

e Let us now conſider what r 
_ oe. the Gameſter (as a member of civil 
ng Society) is entitled to, from the uſe 


he makes of his Time and Talents. A Society 


is upheld by the joint action of the Individuals : 
and, if we ſhould conceive a number of Indivi- 
duals concerting beforehand a plan for a Society, 
to be entered into by formal contract, it is evi- 
dent that no perſon would be admitted who 
ſhould refule to contribute his ſhare to the ſup- 
port and welfare of the Community. Upon 
chis principle, the Gameſter's claim to the be- 
-nefits of Society muſt fall to the ground. He 


has neither Time nor Talents at the ſervice of 
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the Public; theſe are betete occupied: there- 
fore he cannot poſſibly fulfill any ſuch engage- 
ments, as would have been made the neceſſary 
conditions of his admiſſion into Society upon a 
pte · concerted plan. (But this aſſertion, as ma- 


ny others throughout the Diſſertation, muſt be 


underſtood only in the degree in which a man 


gives himſelf to the practice of Gaming; and 
cannot be taken in its full extent, except where 


he makes it his whole or principal buſineſs.) — 
It is frowiſe probable that he ſhould be a ſteady 


and faithful ſervant to the State in any public 


capacity, whoſe governing paſſion is ſo ſtrong as 
to hurry him beyond all rules of prudence; and 


to overcome the influence of all private connex- 


tons, We have ſeen that zheſe cannot command 
his Time and Talents; and therefore there is no 
hope that the more general and abſtracted con- 


ſideration, of a Country's Good at large, ſhould . 
have that effect. Nor can we expect from 


him the duties, even of a private Citizen. A 
conſtant regard to peace and good order, a ge- 
neral ſobriety of behaviour, a regular employ- 
ment of ſome ſort which may tend to the public 
good, (if not immediately, yet through the me- 
dium of private intereſt;) — theſe are points in 
the character of the good Citizen, which it is 
in vain to look for in the Gameſter ; toſſed about 
in a tumult of reſtleſs paſſions, and having his 

| F 2 attention 
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attention ever directed to the one grand 9950 
of the Gaming fx Re 


eilen. not ſtop in this degree of blame, the 


being merely uſeleſs to the Community, He 


may eaſily be led on by the gradual decay of his 
fortune, together with the gradual corruption of 
his principles, to the commiſſion of very heinous 
crimes. i Let us conceive him to be reduced ta 
the btink of ruin, by Play repeatedly unſucceſſ- 
ful, or by the fraudulent dexterity of Sharp- 
ers: — what courſe ſhall he take to retrieve his 
finances? Shall he manfully quit at once all pre- 


tenſions to that more affluent ſtate from which 


in effect he is fallen, and form himſelf to induſ- 


try and frugality? This is much more to be wiſn- 


ed than expected. This were not the exerciſe of 


a moderate virtue; ſuch as is ſufficient to carry a 
man reputably through life, ſo long as he treads 
the ſmooth ground of ſucceſs and plenty. And 


as for a more exalted and heroic kind of virtue, 
it would be a folly to look for that i in a claſs of 
men ſuch as Gameſters are. — Shall he puſh 
forward in the path in which he is at preſent, 


play upon Credit as well as live upon Credit, and 
run the riſque of entangling himſelf in a multi- 


rude of fetters; in hopes that matters may turn 
out otherwiſe, and that he may recover his mo- 


ney in the way in which it has been loſt? Per- 
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But it frequentiy happen that he does | 
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haps this is qut of his power: perhaps his Giry- | 
ation is tog well known, for any perſon to ven- 
ture Play with him upon ſuch terms. Or he may 
poſſibly haye à regard for his reputation in the 
e of Gameſters, which may pręyent his 
ing upon Credit; though he ſhould have loſt 
that regard for it elſewhere, which ſhould pre- 
vent his Iining upon Credit without a proſpect 
of diſcharging his debts. — Shall he then ſeek 
a remedy by commencing Sharper in his turn; 
and attempt to repay himſelf out of the pockets 
of thoſe who are acting the ſame imprudent part 
that he has been acting? Great difficulties may 
occur here alſo. He may be hitherto a ſtranger 
to the management of the Die, and the nimble 
conveyance of a Card, with other arts and ar- 
tifices of the Sharper; which he may not be able 
to learn in ſo ſhort a time as will anſwer his pur- 
poſe: and the dread of a detection in a gaming 
circle, may operate more powerfully upon bim 
than the dread of the Gallows. — He has re- 
cCourſe therefore to thoſe acts of fraud or vio- 
dence, which will forfeit his life to the injured 
Public. The Merchant, or the Banker, is ex- 
poſed to a fraud by Forgery ; which may at a 
ſingle ſtroke deprive him of a large ſum, eſſen- 
ſequence) to the welfare of many who are con- 
need with him: or he may ſuffer an equal loſs 
Bad the ſectet plunder of a neceſſious Gameſter, 
FI wha 
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who happens to have acceſs to his? caſh or paper 
money. And every member of the Community 
is liable to loſe his property, and this often not 
without terrour, and danger to his perſon; to 


ſupply the loſſes of a Miſcreant, who now infeſts 
the public highway or EE into a * 


houſe. 


political - Although the Crimes ja ace 
Miſchief. are to be conſidered as offences againft 


the Public, there are other offences which in a 
more immediate manner have the Public for 


their object; and ſuch as deſerve our notice 


more eſpecially on another account alſo, that is, 
becauſe the opportunities of committing them 
lie more open to the higher ranks, amongſt 
whom the practice of Gaming has been more 


_ prevalent than amongſt others, and more perni- 


cious. We have reaſon to dread the fate of the 
public money, if intruſted to one whoſe rapa- 


cious hand is not reſtrained by conſiderations of 


Prudence, Reputation, Friendſhip, | natural Af- 


fection. Will the mind that breaks through all 
theſe reſtraints, be ſwayed by a philoſophical re. 


gard for the welfare of an ideal body, the body 


politic? Even if: we ſhould allow ſuch a paradox 


as any remains of patriotic fire, in a breaſt in 


Which every other noble and generous flame is 


- - extinguiſhed, its ſtrength can be but ſmall: and 
the accumulation of ſordid Paſſions which, like 


2 load W heterogengous matter, choak it up, 
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will hinder it from diffuſing any effeive heat. 
But there is ſomething of a ſhadow of reaſoning, 
by which a man not abounding in honeſty, and 
yet not totally devoid of it, may argue himſelf 
into the commiſſion of a public theft. The ſum, 
he ſays, lodged in my hands, is very large: the 
portion of it which I want, as the means of 
turning the tide of my Luck at the Gaming 
Table, is very ſmall. If my hopes ſhould even 
fail me, the loſs of ſo ſmall a portion will never 
be felt by ſo large a body as the whole Commu- 
nity: — but I will ſuppoſe no ſuch thing. No; 
I feel the ſtrongeſt forebodings of my returning 

good fortune: I will borrow for a ſingle day 
what may be of ſuch eſſential ſervice to me, and 
I will honourably return it when it has anſwered 
ſo good a purpoſe. With theſe words of ſhallow 
honeſty in his mouth, and with ſacrilegious hands, 
he ſeizes that ſmall portion. His perſevering ill 
fortune, or a Sharper, ſtrips him of that too. 
The ſame deceitful reaſoning is repeated; — 
again, and again. It grows more complicated : 
a further ſum muſt now be taken, for the mere 
purpoſe of Honeſty, — to repay to the Public 
what has already been loſt; and a Diſcovery. too 
is by the ſame means to be prevented. Beſides, 
the greater are the ſums already taken, the leſs 
proportion will an additional one bear to them ; 
and therefore the leſs ſcrupulous does one need 
to be about taking it, Thus, it is eaſy to ſee, 
F4 2 the 
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"the public treaſure may be thrown away upon 
the moſt idle of all purpoſes: and ſince the ex- 
penſe is of that particular nature which ſcarcely 
knows a limit, we cannot by any means flatter 
ourſelves, according to the deceitful reaſoning of 
the Plunderer himſelf, with an idea that the loſs 
to the Public will be inconſiderable. But 
there are other ways for immediate injury to 
be done to the Public, till originating in the 
pernicious practice of Gaming. It i Is One requi- 
ſite in a Servant of the State, in any high de- 
partment, that he be poſſeſſed of a ſubſtantial 
7 Property: which may prevent ſuch a rigid at- 
: tention to the minuter profits of the Place be 
| holds, as would divert him from the Duty of it; 
and which may alſo connect him with the Public 
in one common intereſt, ſo that his private Secu- 
rity and Proſperity ſhall be interwoven with thoſe 
of the Public, and that every national danger 
mall be ſeen as a danger to him in his individual 
rapacity. According to this idea, the Gameſter 
is a very unfit perſon to ſerve the State in any 
high Office. For, if he is not already re- 
duced in his finances, the aftoniſhing rapidity 
with which the Dice, and thoſe who are 
dextrous in handling them, make their depreda- 
tions, is ſuch, that there is no ſufficient ground 
for depending upon the Continuance of his pro- 
perty, howſoever great it may be at preſent. 
nr W being Sone, his Independence fol- 
"oy 
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_ lows it: he is no longer, in effect, whatever he 
may be in appearance, a direct Servant of the 
State, but a Slave to its Servants. It is proba- 
bly. no ſecret to thoſe who are joined with him in 
the Miniſtry, that the profits ariſing from his 
Office are become abſolutely neceſſary to him. 
And hence he muſt not dare to act the part 
of a faithful Servant, propoſing with boldneſs, 
and ſupporting with firmneſs, ſuch meaſures 
indifferently as appear to him moſt conducive. to 
the public Good: he muſt receive hints from 
his Superiors in power, and give a forced coun- 
tenance to ſuch meaſures as the Ambition or 
bad Policy of thoſe Superiors may happen to 
_ diftate. ——— But why do I ſpeak of his yield- 
ing a forced aſſent to pernicious meaſures? He 
himſelf will lead the way, ſhould it be in his 
power, and likely to anſwer his private ends, A 
man of deſperate fortune, if he is moreover a 
man of deſperate principles, like the complete 
and confirmed Gameſter, will expoſe thouſands 
of his Fellow-citizens to impoveriſhment, will 
lay a whole Nation open to ruin, for the chance 
of repleniſhing his own private treaſury, He 
will plunge his Country into the calamities of 
war, in hopes of reaping benefit from ſome Con- 
tract with Government, or of making ſome Of- 
ice which he occupies more lucrative to him; 
and will-behold, not only with Inſenſibility, but 
. the gay inſulting look of Proſperity, that 
MF 
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Miſchief to the Public which” has ariſen from 
his moſt pernicious courſe. of life. . | 3 vi 
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* . IV. Nothing remains now but two 
reſerved: Points, which might indeed have been 
introduced ſooner, being ſufficiently connected 
with what has gone before, but ſeemed as if they 
would with greater propriety be reſerved for 4 
ſeparate conſideration, They are, Duels, and 
Suicide. Theſe, if taken at large, would fur* 
niſh ample matter for diſquiſition; but, as be- 
longing to our Subject, they wil not call for a 
minute enquiry into them. ö 
Dis 1. The Gameſter is hr to pique 8 
ſelf upon his principle of Honour; 
certainly with very little reaſon, if the repre- 
ſentation we have given of him throughout, is 
a juſt one. The Principle of Honour, in its 
undepraved ſtate and in its full extent, is a 
quality of infinite worth, and an aid to every 
Virtue. But unfortunately 1 its operation has, by 
'4 pretty ſtrong g party in the world, been confin- 
ed to a narrow compaſs; and has been made, 
above all, to attend upon one ſingle Virtue, 
which is, Courage. And this Virtue, in con- 
junction with that very imperfect principle of 
Honour, has moreover, by the ſame party in 
the world, been inliſted in ſome ſervices to which 
neither other Virtues, nor the genuine and en- 
: gee principle of Honour, can give any coun- 
; tenance 
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tenance. Theſe particulars can only be hinted 
at here: a diſcuſſion of them would lead us too 
far from our Subje&. | It ſeems rather to be 
our buſineſs to examine whether Gaming be 
not a fruitful! ſource of Quartels and Duelling, 
and to point out che harm it ec 1 means 
We MONTY HL Dn 
In the' firſt place, Gabin bas A Ie? ten 
Abiy to promote a quarrelſome Diſpoſition, by 
its effect on the mind and temper. ' The exer- 
ciſe of the Gaming Table excites ſuch "paſſions 
as put a man off his guard and prepare him for 
taking offence at the moſt trivial matters. Ea- 
ger and impatient to be ſhaking the box, to lay 
down, to take up money, to do he ſcarcely 
knows what; anxious for the fate of ſums de- 
pending, which, accordingly as the Dice decide, 
will make him a rich man or a poor one; elevat- 
ed beyond the bounds of ſober courage by a run 
of good luck, or made peeviſh by bad luck; 
preyed upon by ſuſpicion of malepractice in thoſe 
with whom he has aſſociated himſelf, and ſtung. 
with envy at the prizes carried off by the fortu- 
nate; —— agitated and heated by ſuch paſſions 
as theſe, he is ready to catch fire from the ſmall- 
eſt ſpark, and having loſt his ſelf- command, he 
_ Is not in a ſituation to extinguiſh the unmanage- 
able flame. The frequency with which theſe 
emotions are raiſed, will have a laſting effect up- 
nj his 8 which will both add to the im- 


mediate 
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mediate ſtrength of the paſſions, as excited dh: 
realy in Gaming, and will incline a man to a 
captious and quarrelſome * in toe com-. 


mon affairs of life. 


In the next place, Gaming, IR it 10 thus 


prepared a Diſpoſition for quarrelling, is alſo ve- 
ry fertile in Opportunities. The moſt obvious 


the Payment of it refuſed, evaded, or deferred. 
But this is nat the whole. At the Gaming Ta- 


ble, men meet as the avowed enemies of each | 
other. And where concerns of ſuch moment 


are in hand, a perſon will let no circumſtance of 


the buſineſs eſcape his attention: all ſuperfluous 


ceremony | ceaſes ; the rules of complaiſance, 
(which may be called a ſyſtem of artificial vir- 


tue, ) ſo uſeful in ordinary life towards preſerving 
the peace of the world, muſt often be made to 
give way. The leaſt ſuſpicion of unfair play, 


an untoward appearance from ſomething that in 
reality is but accidental, may cauſe a haſty aſſer- 


tion, which when made is to be ſupported by the 


point of the ſword: while, in the Adverſary, the 


conſciouſneſs of having played fair, or a differ- 


ent view of a matter of accident, may produce 
as haſty a contradiction of the aſſertion, and cut 
off all hopes of accommodation. —— If on 
theſe grounds a man is to expoſe his Perſon and 
his Life, it is evident, from the numerous occa- 


ſions of Quarrel ariſing among Gameſters, that 
e | | upon 


occaſion it affords, is Money loſt in Play, and 
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upon the whole it is no NR dun 


f which i is incurred. Jin 


But further, if a Grading of exile 1530 cons 
aderatzon be drawn ih to play with à low and 
worthleſs Gambler, and if, in conſequence, he 
ſnould be reduced to fight with ſuch a perſon, 
there is a glaring impropriety in the difference 
between the two lives faked upon equal terms. 
And if this difference ſhould not be ſo readily 
allowed with regard to che Tadividwals them“ 
ſelves, wih regard to the Public it is ſurely uns 
deniable. It is very unwiſe in the Community 
to permit, (if the thing! be in its power to pre- 


vent, ) that the life of one bf its Members, who 


by his ſituation and powers is capable of render · 
ing ſervices to it of a ſuperior kind, ſhould be 
ſet againſt the life of one who hy his abandoned 
character is ſunk even below the level of the 
populace, —. Beſides, it is contrary td. the 


public Good, that any Lives ſhould be riſqued 


except where ſome ſufficient cauſe requires it. 
But in the preſent caſe, there is not merely no 
ſufficient cauſe; the practice of Gaming, which 


has given occaſion to it, is not ſimply indiffer- 


ent; it is itſelf on other accounts prejudicial to 
the Public, and that in a high degree, as has 
been ſhewn at large: ſo that we have here an ac- 


cumulation of one Miſchief upon another. 


And therefore it is with great reaſon that the 
Legiſlature has taken particular notice of Quar- 
Ns . rels 
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rels derived from this origin. One of the prin. 


cipal Acts againſt Gaming (9. Ann. c. 14. ), has 
provided a ſpecial puniſhment for every Violence 


done to the perſon, and for all Challenges giv- 


en, on account of any money won by Gaming. 
„We may further conceive a diſtreſs to the 
Family and Friends of che Gameſter, ariſing 
from a continued Apprehenſiqn of the dangers 


incurred by him. To this muſt be added, | 


in ſome caſes, an Apprehenſion, of a circum: 
ſtance which may prove to themſelves a cauſe; bf 
many inconveniences, and of, mutual diſcord, 
throughout their lives: I mean the circumſtance 
of his leaving his affairs embarraſſed and per- 
plexed, by the ſuddenneſs of his death. And 

though there are, without doubt, many chances 
which give a hope that this calamity may never 
befall them; yet it is of ſuch magnitude, that 
the Aoprelenſion of it is . and of 991 a 
e Evil ſuffered. . „Zigug 
2. We come now to the laſt in the 


Suicide 5 


| long train of pernicious Effects, which 


is moſt. pernicious Cauſe, Gaming, . preſents 
to our view; the tragical deed of Self-mur- 
der. It is an act which, excluſively of all rea- 
ſoning upon it, . ſhocks the very firſt. principle 


implanted in human nature, that of Self- pre- 


ſervation. And, when examined into, it ſnews 


itſelf, in the Gameſter, to be a mean and cow- 
my —_— from the n. difficulties in 


4 


„„ | which 
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Which he has involved himſelf; a [treacherous 
deſertion of thoſe perſons to whom he has been 
bound by the ſtrongeſt ties of Duty, Intereſt, 
and Affection; and a erime of the higheſt order 
againſt that Community, which has taken into 
its immediate care the Lives of all its Members. 
That a man ſtripped of his Fortune and Re- 
putation, who has ſtopped up the natural ſour- 
ces of his own Enjoyment, whoſe Mind is ha- 
raſſed by the moſt tormenting Paſſions, who is 
conſcious of having deeply injured thoſe that 
might have expected far other treatment from 
him, who cannot look back upon his paſt life 
without the ſharpeſt remorſe; and can ſcarcely 
diſcern one ray of hope enhightening the proſe 
pect of what is to come; — — that ſuch a one 
ſhould be willing to reſign his life and to com- 
pound for the Juittiiels of a filent grave, is hot 
fſurpriſing. But then it muſt be carefully re- 
marked, that his choice is here ſuppbfed to be 
made from the confideration of his ohh happi- 
neſs only, excluding the intereſts of thoſe w hot 
he baſely deſerts; and alſo without extending his 
views to what may befall himſelf after death. 
And yet, in this very limited ſuppoſition, there 
is room to doubt whether his choice is well made. 
The great difficulty would be that of his return- 
ing to a virtuous and regular conduct: but, if 
he does return to ſuch a conduct, we can by no 
means deſpair of his regaining,” even in this life, 


; 
t,t 


* ſome | 


5 the ſituation of à Gameſter, reduced to extrem 


1 36 1 


me humble: degjee of felicity. Be this as it 8 


may, it is more to our purpoſe to obſerve: that 


ties, and abandoned in his principles, is replete 
with temptation to the horrible crime of Suicide. 
— And what is thus probable from the na- 
ture of the thing, is confirmed but too ſtrong- 


ly by the melancholy experience of the preſent 


times; which exhibit to us numerous inſtances 
of men who do in fact yield to * n 
ſhocking as it is, and unnatural... 

It may ſeem a yain hope, that > conſidera 


Joh of the Intereſts of others, any denſe f 


Duty towards them, ſhould reſtrain him who is 
not deterred by the diſmal proſpect of the guiph 
into which he is going to plunge. Yet who can 
know whether ſome latent remains of Generoſity 
in the Gameſter's ſoul may not be worked upon 
by ſuch motives? And if not, yet let the blame 
fall upon the guilty ; and let not him who under - 
takes to repreſent the pernicious effects of Gam- 


ing, omit in deſpair ſuch weighty conſiderations, | 


—— Let the Gameſter then, who is meditating 
this eſcape from the troubles which oppreſs him, 


turn his eye for a moment to the diſtreſſes of 


10. be connected with him. He is probably 
aware that, by the laws of this country, Suicide 
n 3 en Property to 


— > 


others; the diſtreſſes which his unmanly deſertion N 
may bring upon thoſe who: have the misfortune 


the 
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che gde Power of the State. And akhough 


an exceſſiye tenderneſs in a Jury may induce 
them to bring in a favourable verdict, ſuch as 
ſnall prevent the forfeiture from taking place; 
et this is what he can by no means depend up- 
on: and, at the beſt, it it is to that tenderneſs in 
the J ury, not to ni prudence or virtue, that his 
n are en 2 Os propenty * 
But le may be ad, 5 ot n 118 
Gameſter, in the circumſtances we are ſpeaking 
of, is nothing; or too ſmall to deſerve our at- 
tention. That indeed may frequently be the 
caſe; and let that caſe be now ſuppoſed: there 
are left ſtill; ſome motiyes, very powerful over a 
generous mind, to keep it from deſerting its 
ſtation. — A Widow's condition is uſually ; 
conſidered. as forlorn; and deſtitute : to become a 
Widow by the hand of the Huſband himſelf, 
muſt double the miſery of every diſconſolate idea 
ariſing out of ſuch a condition. For, in other 
inſtances, after time has a little worn down the 
edge of that affliction which is cauſed by the 
loſs of a beloved friend, we often ſee the ſur- 
viyor cheriſh a thought of the deceaſed perſon, 
with a degree of Pleaſure mixed with Regret. 
But in the inſtance before us, every recollection 
of the perſon deceaſed is attended with a ſhock 
that ſuppreſſes all agreeable emotions. 
as when a man has reduced his family to 


6 * 


1 

| poverty by the 1 of a Gameſter; he cannot 
be conſidered as at liberty to ſeparate his" 0wn 
Intereſts from theirs: he lies under an obligation 
to exert! himſelf to the utriioſt" in then” behalf; 
= to" give His time, Ris labour, arid'2all his 
facolties, in order to reinſtatè them if poſſible 
in their former ſituation! or afford them (ſack 
relief as he finds to be in his power. All this 
Duty we ſee neglected by him who, in ſüuch a 
ſituation; cuts ſhort the thread of His dw life. 
Thus, forgetful or regardleſs of what others ſuf- 
fer, and attentive only to his own" N of 
diſtreſs, he betrays, in ſuch a ſtep, a meanneſs 
of ſpirit which but ill accords wich thoſe high 
principles of honour, vainly boaſted by the 
Gameſter. Will a man allege that he is ſingle, 
— that his death will leave no diſconſolate Wi- 
dow, no diſtreſſed Children? This may ſomewhat 
alleviate,” but can by no means juſtify, the act 


of Suicide. Perhaps he has ſtaked at the Gam- 


ing Table the money of ſome Orphan or Friend, 
depoſited wich him, or what was in ſtrictneſs the 
1 of ſome . be 4ragat and by: his 


Hering their- oth; | oY he: Weiden under ich 


he lies to diſcharge theſe debts, is in effect an ob- 
ligation ro preſerve his own life, as the necef- 
ſary Means of diſcharging them. But 
| ſhould it happen that*there exiſts no immedi- 


ate claim of this kind upon him, yet ſurely a 
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an idea of the Diſgraee, which a Death pro- 


family or near relations. It were far better he 
ſhould make it the'bulitieſs of his life; to wipe 


off the Diſgrace- -he has already” brought upon 


them, than that he mäüuld add to it the irre! 


trie vable onè of an infamous death. What 
was faid under the Head of Duels, concern 
the diſtteſs to a man's Friends, arifiie from the 
Dprchinfin* which "they are under; 
15 0 apfhetbie to Sticide that it ſeems ſufficil 
ent to refer to it (): only we may add, that the 
Evil ems greater in the preſent'caſe; both be- 
cauſe the checked event is perhaps more likely 
to happen, and becauſe” it is „celui more 
ſhocking 1. its nature! 


In this final ad of the Gümneker we ſee por” |: r 


tranſgreſſing once more againſt the Community, 
to which his Life has been ſo highly injurious; 


— preſuming to exerciſe a power to which no 
Authority upon earth, beſides that Community, 
is competent. Whether his crimes are ſuch as 


call for a puniſtimenttby;death, is for the Pub- 


lic to decide; and to the Public he himſelf has 
conimitted all ſuch queſtions, by putting his 
life under the protection of the laws. After 


this, he has not a right to take away his own 


life, any more. than that of another member of 
the Society. To take away the life of another, 
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